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THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” (OLD IRONSIDES). 





THE UNITED STATES DESPATCH-BOAT “DOLPHIN” IN DRY DOCK. 




















Views From the United States Navy-Yard at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Asst work of reconstruction is in progress at 
the Boston (Charlestown) navy- yard, as 
well as in that at Portsmouth. A granite dry 
dock is building at Boston also, and the capacity 
of the yard is to be so vastly increased that, a 
year or two hence, the place will be hardly 
recognizable by those who were familiar with it 
only a few years ago. 

It would take a series of photographs to show 
the yard as it now is and indicate the changes 
that are making, and since space is lacking for 
such illustrations, the cover-page pictures are 
devoted to two interesting occupants of the 
yard, the frigate Constitution (“Old Ironsides’’) 
and the despatch-boat Dolphin, which, at the 
time the photographs were made, had been docked 
for repairs. 

One might trace a fanciful connection and like- 
ness between these two craft. The Constitution, 
launched at Boston in 1797, was the first vessel 
authorized by Congress after the Revolutionary 
War. The Dolphin, which dates from 1883, 
came at the very beginning of our steel navy. 
“Old Lronsides” is famous in song and story. 
The Dolphin, too, has figured largely in print, 
having been the object of more ignorant criticism 

_ and abuse than was ever before heaped upon an 
American war-ship. The Constitution, housed 
over as she is, could even now be used as a 
receiving-ship, if that seemed desirable. The 
Dolphin is stout and seaworthy yet. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the 
Massachusetts State society, United States 
Daughters, 1812, is now raising a fund to rebuild 
the Constitution. The work will be carried on 
under the supervision and control of the Navy 
Department, and when it is completed the fine 
old frigate will probably become a “naval museum 
and floating monument to the glory of American 
sailors.” That is her most appropriate end. 

he death of John Porus, a full-blooded Penob- 

seot Indian who served with gallantry in 
the Twenty-fifth Connecticut, brings out the 
interesting fact that during the first six months 
of the Civil War he made five attempts to enlist, 
in Maine and Massachusetts, and was rejected 
every time on the ground that he was a “colored 
man.” Later on recruiting officers were not so 
particular. 


hen an English setter in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, saw his master’s horse running 
away, he ran along beside, gathered up the reins 
in his teeth and drew them taut, The horse did 
not stop at once; indeed, he had smashed the 
sleigh at the first jump, so there was nothing 
behind to hamper him; but the dog hung on, at 
frequent intervals tightening the reins again, 
and in the end brought the horse toa halt. The 
“police dogs” of Ghent, Belgium, are trained to 
stop runaways after somewhat the same manner, 
but the Manchester dog is cleverer than they, in 
that he did it all “‘out of his own head.” 


wo hundred pines, taken from neighboring 
forests, will awaken next spring on the 
Vanderbilt estate at Bar Harbor, Maine. They 
are good-sized trees. The men who remove 
them go after all the roots, and make sure they 
are well covered with earth,—a ball as large round 
as a hogshead, or larger,—and the trees, standing 


upright, are transported on drays, one tree to the | th 


load. Mr. Vanderbilt’s private forest, assembled 
after this fashion, is expected to cost him about 
ten dollars a tree. Yet it is well to remember 
that so much money is not essential to the practice 
of forestry, provided one is willing to catch his 
trees while they are young and wait for them to 
grow. 


bigest clubs that want. an interesting 
“feature” for a meeting might do worse 
than borrow from a society in Portland, Maine, 
which recently invited each member to give a 
short description of her native place and early 
home. It proved very taking, it is said. So is 
the Old Home Week idea, which doubtless 
suggested it, and which, originating in this 
region, has now extended well into the West 
and is being taken up by cities. Utica, New 
York, is the latest place to arrange for such a 
reunion. Almost any community that has 
existed for fifty years or more might do the 
same if it chose. Fortunately or not, we are a 
migratory race—but forgetfulness of old associa- 
tions is not one of the national faults. 


juror in an important case before the United 
States District Court at Boston got drunk 

for the second time, the other day, after being 
once warned by the judge. Then the whole jury 
had to be dismissed and a new one will have to 
be impaneled, weeks hence, to try the case all 
over again. The drunken juror was sentenced 
to two months in the house of correction: but 
considering that the trial he interrupted had been 
in progress for fifteen days and had cost the 
government about six thousand dollars, he got 
no more than he deserved. It is well that 
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occurrences of this kind do not take place very 
often. Perhaps they would be still less frequent 
if liberal laws did not exempt thousands of 
prominent and useful citizens, and if kind-hearted 
judges were less ready to excuse men of substance 
| and intelligence, who would make the best jurors, 


“| but are shamefully unwilling to render this 


service to the State. 


| April 19th, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington, is “‘ Patriots’ day” and a holiday 
in Massachusetts, but the Mayor of Salem wants 
| to know if there is any reason why Salem and 
| Marblehead cannot have a little patriots’ day of 
their own. He says that on February 26, 1775, 
almost two months before Paul Revere took his 
famous ride, the British planned to seize some 
cannon and military stores at Salem; that they 
landed at Marblehead and marched up to the 
drawbridge at North River, but found the draw 
raised and citizens prepared to dispute their 
passage; that although the British commander 
threatened to fire on the Americans, he did not, 
but retreated. Salem and Marblehead plan this 
year to celebrate the bloodless victory, and they 
will be justified in so doing. Even if the men of 
Essex fired no guns on that February Sunday 
so long ago, their intentions were good—and they 
did their full share of the shooting afterward. 
| ‘he pauper labor of Europe” is something 
more than a phrase, as the Attleboro 
| jewelry manufacturers learned when they first 
| tried to build up a foreign trade. One of these 
| firms offered some goods in South America at 
| the rate of twenty-four dollars a gross, a “rock- 
| bottom” price intended to make business. A 
| little later a Berlin concern duplicated the wares, 
down to the very card on which they were 
displayed, so accurately that the Americans could 
not “tell tother from which,” and offered the 
product for six dollars a gross, That settled the 
question of competition for the time. 





in such volume and with such economical proc- 
esses, by machinery, that the infinitesimal wages 
paid hand-workers in French and German homes 
cannot displace them, and six firms have united 
to establish a London headquarters. This contest 
will be an interesting one to watch—the more so 
because the man behind the machine, in America, 
gets good wages. 


* © 


GOOD FORTUNE, AT LEAST. 


**T am called a ‘lucky’ man, just because I leave 

nothing to luck or chance,” said a successful 
| business man. He argued that there is no such 
| thing as “luck”; that it is foresight, attention 
|to details and sound judgment which bring 
| success. No doubt he was right, yet there are 
| exceptions to almost every rule. 


Many years ago Mr. C. A. Chapin had a small 
store in a little town of northern Michigan. He 
lacked business ability and fai but turned 
everything over to his creditors. they met 
to effect a final settlement one of them said: 

“Chapin is an honest man. I hate to turn him 
and his wife out on the world with nothing. 
They are no longer y “gg 


ng 
assets was a quarter-section of rocky “no account” 
timber land near the town in which Chapin had 
kept his little store. This the creditors turned 
over to the old man to clear, in the belief that he 
might at least get a living from it. 

n clearing the land iron ore was discovered. 
A Milwaukee company to develop the 
property without cost to Chapin, and pay him a 
— of fifty cents a ton on the ore. 

‘or several years that old, barren quarter- 
section of timber land yielded eighty thousand 
tons of iron ore annually, on which Chapin 
received every year forty thousand dollars. 
Then he reduced the royalty to twenty-five cents 
a ton, and the — grew to four hundred 

y. 





ousand tons ann 

During the last years of his life his income 

from the mine that never cost him a stroke of 

work was one hundred thousand dollars annually. 
, Was his good fortune luck, or was it something 

else ? 


oa 


ONE OF HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


| ome years ago Senator Hoar wrote a charac- 
teristic letter which is worthy of preservation. 
| It was written, states the New York Tribune, 
| on hearing that bird-hunters were endeavoring 


| to kill a bald eagle which had been seen in the 


| neighborhood of Mr. Hoar’s summer home at 
Asnebumskit Hill. 


Sir, wrote the Massachusetts statesman to 
| one of the hunters, your associate, who knows 
| a great deal about birds, thinks he saw a bald 
| eagle flying about Asnebumskit on April 19th. 
| There is little doubt that he is right. There 
| were a pair on the hill last year, with an eaglet 

that had got out of the nest a little too soon, and 

they were feeding and guarding it with that 
| marvelous love for their offspring which so largely 
| pervades animal nature, and is the most complete 
| and tender manifestation on earth of God’s love 
| for His children. 
| If there be anybody anywhere who cares for 
me, I beg that the eagle may be left alone. 

Why should we want to murder ? 

I have been at a good deal of cost and a good 
deal of trouble to preserve this beautiful and 
| lonely spot and make it acceptable to people 
who cannot make long and distant journeys. 
You can see the summit of many a which 
is an eagle’s home when you stand on Asne- 
bumskit. I shall deem myself well paid if you 
will not disturb my noble guest. 
|. Certainly no Worcester man or boy will lie 
in wait to do a wrong to the American eagle. 
| He came on April 19th, our country’s birthday, 
| the guest of Worcester County. Leave him % 
| be the ornament and glory of the sky. 


@ 








But now | 
the Attleboro men believe they can make goods | 








ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAG 
WHEELS 


WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 

Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S, A. SMITH €0,, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient pate of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Cloth and Paint. 


There is as Much Difference in the 
Quality of One as in the Other. 


There is as much difference in paints as there 
is in cloths. Any fabric that can be made into a 
garment for the cover of the body may be called 
cloth; and so any mixture which can be used 
with a brush to cover a wood, metal, stone or 
other surface may be called paint. 

The element of labor enters so much into the 
matter of painting that the first cost of the paint 
itself is a minor consideration when compared 
with its lasting qualities. 

Paint, such as it is, can be had at very small cost, 
but not paint like American Seal, which is made 
by the Wm. Connors Paint Manufacturing Co., 
of Troy, N. Y. The base of this paint, for what- 
ever purpose it is prepared, is pure linseed oil— 
and nothing else. In this oil are ground the 
pigments artistically blended in a wide range of 
colors suited for all manner of outdoor and in- 
door work, all mixed and ready for use. 

Most dealers seli this paint. They sell it be- 
cause it has given satisfaction to their customers. 
Your dealer, if he carries American Seal Paints, 














| will rerer you to those in your neighborhood who 


have used it, and from them you can learn of 
its wearing qualities and the general satisfactory 
results it has given. 

American Seal Paint is manufactured specially 
for a great variety of purposes—for houses, roofs, 
floors, carriages, interiors, machinery, car and 


bridge work, enameling, etc., and in every case 


is of the highest possible grade. 
It isn’t talking about goods that makes them 
standard ; it’s the goods themselves. 


American Seal 
PAINT 
Read: ‘ix comes in any d 


ly mixed, e- 
sired shade or color, and for every 
ich a paint be 












Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 
Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 
Suitings ana 
Skirtings 
Direct from the Mfrs., 


INTERVALE MILLS, 
Dept. C, 
Quinebaug, Conn. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
On orders of 30 yards or 
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more we pay express to any 
point in New England. 















Welch’s 
Grape 
Juice 


is just pure Grape Juice. It con- 


tains nothing that is not found in 
fresh Concord Grapes. 80 tons pres- 
sure extracts the life of the Grape, 


carefulness and cleanliness in the 
process give to Welch’s the natural 
Grape aroma and flavor which no 
other Grape Juice possesses. The 
food properties are unchanged. The 
sick find Welch’s a delicious tonic 
food. 


Order of your dealer first; if you can- 
not get it, send us $3 for one dozen pints 
by prepaid exyress anywhere East of 
Omaha. Booklet free. 30z. bottle by 
mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 











BECAUSE he is a skilled 

Watchmaker, a grad- 
uate of the oldest and most 
up-to-date Watchmaking 
School in the United States. 


UCH is the demand for 
capable and well-trained 
Watchmakers that we have 
no trouble in placing our 
graduates in positions; good 
paying positions. 
Write us for information. 
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New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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THE HOUR WHEN CROUP ATTACKS 


is not the time to seek a remedy. Be prepared. Keep on hand a bottle of Minard’s 
Liniment, dilute a small quantity with molasses, give to the suffering child, and 


it will bring speedy relief. 


Rub the throat and chest with the Liniment itself. 


To further introduce Minard’s we will send FREE, our handsome new Book 
for children, Tales and Tails, lithographed in colors, and alive with new and 


catchy picture and verse. 





Send to-day. A postal will do. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In Nine Chapters.— Chapter Four. 


a railroad company locates its route 

for a railroad by making its survey 
and setting its stakes, and that route is 
duly approved by its board of directors, it 
can hold the location against any other 
company making a subsequent survey. 

At the time of the events here recorded, 
two rival railroad corporations had become 
suddenly aware of the value of Pickett’s 
Gap as an outlet from the anthracite coal- 
fields easterly to the Delaware River and 
to tide-water. Not that the project of 
building a railroad across that section of 
country was a new one. On the con- 
trary, it had been talked of for years. 
Indeed, a survey had once been made to 
within a mile of the mouth of the gap, 
but the stakes had rotted away or been 
destroyed long before. 

It was due to a combination of certain 
great railroad and coal interests that the 
subject had been now revived; and the 
engineers, looking over the ground, 
became suddenly impressed with the 
importance of securing the Pickett’s Gap 
route. From that moment it was a race 
between the Delaware Valley & Eastern 
Railroad Company and the Tidewater & 
Western Railroad Company to secure the 
right of way through Pickett’s Gap. 

This gorge, the only opening for fifteen 
miles through the ridge that flanked the 
westerly shore of the Delaware, became 
thenceforth the objective point toward 
which the engineers of both railroads 
bent all their energies. The Delaware 
Valley & Eastern worked up toward it 
from the Delaware and the east, while 
the Tidewater & Western came down the 
country from the west, adopting, un- 
known to its rival, the survey of former 
years. 

From information received at the offices 
of the Tidewater & Western it was known 
that Nicholson, the Delaware Valley & 
Eastern engineer, was, on a certain day 
in September, working up from the shore 
of the Delaware toward the mouth of the 
gorge, and that in all probability he would 
set his stakes in that coveted glen on the 
following day. 

There was only one way to outwit him 
and gain precedence, and that was by 
connecting with the terminal point of the 
old survey and making a night location through 
the gap. This scheme originated in the fertile 
mind of the chief engineer of the Tidewater & 
Western, and he sent his most trusted lieuten- 
ant, Charlie Pickett, to carry out the plan. 

No better selection could have been made, 
for Charlie Pickett was familiar with every 
foot of the ground. By his own unaided effort 
through thirteen years he had risen through 
the various positions of axman, chainman, 
flagman, rodman and leveler, until now, as 
transitman, he was entrusted with the most 
careful and critical work of one of the most vigor- 
ous railroad corporations of Pennsylvania. 

But instead of stopping for the night on the 
easterly slope of the ridge that overlooked the 
Delaware, Nicholson had, as we have already 
seen, pushed his survey vigorously through the 
gap and was the first to occupy the route. 

That Charlie Pickett did not know this 
when, in the moonlight, he set his stakes 
between the walls of the glen, was not his 
fault. There was nothing on the ground to 
indicate that any engineer had preceded him. 

Nor did Nicholson know, when he led his 
men up through the gap on the following 
morning, that the stakes at which he glanced as 
he hurried on had not been set by himself. The 
mist hung about him like a thick cloud when 
he set up his instrument near the big rock in 
the potato-field and continued his survey, and 
it was no wonder that the change in the line of 
stakes did not attract his attention. The true 


| T is the law in Pennsylvania that when 








the company, and dwelt upon the advan- | 
tages which would accrue to the country in 
general, and to the owner of the Pickett 
farm in particular, by reason of the building 
of the railroad as surveyed. 

Abner Pickett did not appear to be| 
impressed in the slightest degree. The | 
agent became anxious and uncomfortable. 

“We need the right to pass through your | 
property, Mr. Pickett, and we are willing | 





Have you—a—considered what compensa- 
tion would be satisfactory to you?” 


“No, I haven’t.” | 





ABNER PICKETT SIGNS THE CONTRACT. 


state of things was not known that day or the | thousand feet. Inno place do we need or take 
next by any person except one—poor, unfortu-| more than fifty feet in width. That would 
nate Dannie Pickett. | make, as you see, about eight acres. Now I 
The Delaware Valley & Eastern people really don’t know what your land is worth per 
evidently meant to follow up their supposed | acre.” 
advantage, for on the second day after staking | The rising inflection at the end of this last 
their line they sent their right of way agent | sentence called for an answer, but none was 
into the neighborhood of Pickett’s Gap to | vouchsafed by Abner Pickett. He continued 
secure title to the route. to puff slowly at his pipe and gaze out toward 
Abner Pickett was sitting on his porch, | the distant hills. 
enjoying his after-dinner smoke. Dannie was | “As I said, Mr. Pickett, we are willing 
at school, and Gabriel was in the back lot. A |to pay you liberally. We consider that the 
very trimly dressed young man descended from | right of passage through the gap is of con- 
a wagon at the front gate and walked, somewhat | siderable importance and value to us. How— 
hesitatingly, up the path. He had heard many | for instance—how would eight hundred dollars 
stories of Abner Pickett’s violent temper, and | strike you?” 
he was quite uncertain as to how the old man| The agent waited, in breathless suspense, 
would receive the proposition to purchase a | fora reply. The old man shifted his gaze from | 





right of way through the gap. the distant landscape to the agent’s face. He 
“This is Mr. Pickett, I believe?” the young | removed his pipe slowly from his mouth, leaned | 
man said. back in his chair and answered: 


“Young man, it ain’t worth it.” | 
The agent was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment. He had never before had an experience | 
like this. Men usually considered their property 
worth twice what he offered to pay them for it. | 
Indeed, he had been prepared to double his 
offer to the owner of Pickett’s Gap rather than | 
have the slightest difficulty or delay in procuring | 
a right of way. When he partially recovered | 

from his surprise, he found voice to say: 
“Well, Mr. Pickett, that gap, you know, is a 
most favorable outlet for us. We really need | 


“Pickett’s my name,” replied the old man, | 
calmly. “Will you come up on the porch and 
take a chair?” 

“Thank you very much. My name is 
Safford, Mr. Pickett. I represent the Delaware | 
Valley & Eastern Railroad Company.” 

“Yes ate 

“You are doubtless aware that this company 
has laid out a route for a railroad through your 
land 9 

“Yes, I know it.” 

Here the agent launched out into a eulogy of 





to pay you for it, I may say liberally. | ask, is your figure? 


“Well, if Lam correctly informed, we run | a hundred and sixty dollars. 
through your land a distance of about seven | me—but that is really inadequate.” 
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it, and we are willing to pay you for it what it 
is worth.” 

“Just so. But you can’t pay me any such 
price as that. I say it ain’t worth it.” 

The agent was still wondering whether or 
not he was dreaming; but his sense of a good 
bargain was beginning to reassert itself, and he 
inquired hesitatingly : 

“What, for instance, would you consider 
right, Mr. Pickett? What, in short, may I 


9” 


“Well, my land is worth twenty dollars an 


| acre, take it on an average.”’ 


“But, Mr. Pickett, that would only come to 
That is—pardon 


“If you want that land at twenty 
dollars an acre, you can have it,” said 
Abner Pickett. “If you don’t, you can 
let it alone. I sha’n’t take a cent more 
or less.” 

Continuing to protest, the agent drew 
from his pocket a blank contract of pur- 
chase and began to fill it up, drawing his 
chair to the little three-cornered porch 
stand. Poising his pen in his hand, he 
looked up at the old man appealingly: 
“Let’s make it two hundred dollars, Mr. 
Pickett. Really, I —’”’ 

But Abner Pickett interrupted him 
impatiently: “I’ve told you what’s what. 
If you want the property at my figure get 
your paper ready an’ I’ll sign it; if you 
don’t want it say so, an’ don’t waste any 
more 0’ my time.” That settled it. 

When Abner Pickett had signed and 
sealed the contract he turned slowly to 
the agent. 

“Now I want to tell you just one 
thing, young man,” he said. “ Your 
company sent their engineers and laid 
out their railroad in a scientific and gen- 
tlemanly way. They had consideration 
for me and for my property, and above 
all else—far and away above all else— 
they had respect and reverence for the 
dead. When they came to my graveyard 
they turned aside and run around it, 
didn’t they ?” 

“Really, Mr. Pickett, I am not familiar 
with the details of the location, but stakes 
set by the engineers mark the center line 
of the right of way you are selling to us.” 

“Very good. But if your engineers 
had staked a line through my graveyard, 
they couldn’t have bought a square inch 
of my land for all the money they could 
have piled on my farm. And what’s 
more, I’d ’a’ lawed ’em and jawed ’em 
and fought ’em from now till the crack 
o’ doom! That’sall. Good day!’ 

He thrust his hat on his head, shook 
hands with his visitor, and strode away 
in the direction of the barn. The right of 
way agent put his papers carefully into 
his pocket, and remarking to himself that 
this was certainly the most astonishing 
man it had ever been his good fortune to 
discover, walked down the path, resumed 
his seat in the carriage, and drove smartly 
up the road. 

It was already beginning to rain. The heavy 
mist of the preceding morning had been the 
forerunner of a September storm. By the time 
night came the rain was pouring down, the 
wind was blowing furiously, and it required 
a blazing wood fire in the sitting-room of the 
Pickett house to make it comfortable. 

Before this fire Abner Pickett and Dannie 
were seated, while Aunt Martha was still busy 
with her household duties. Every hour that 
had passed since the night of his adventure had 
left Dannie more perplexed, more distressed, 


| more fearful of the final result of his rash and, 


as it seemed to him now, incomprehensible 
conduct. 
He did not know that he had not yet reached 


the depth of his anxiety and misery. His 
grandfather broke the silence : 
“Right of way agent was here to-day, 


Dannie.” 

“The—the what ?” 

“Right of way agent,” Abner Pickett re- 
plied. “The man that buys the right of way 
for the new railroad.” 

“Which new railroad ?”’ asked the boy. 

*There’s only one that I’ve heard anything 
about. They call it the Dclaware Valley & 
Eastern, don’t they ?”’ 

“T believe so. And what 
grandpap ?” 

“Wanted to buy the right of way for his 
railroad through my property, of course. And 
I sold it to him. Strip fifty feet wide right 


did he want, 























COMPANION. 
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through. Sold it for a hundred and sixty | two railroads get to fightin’ each other, the fur’s 


dollars. What do you think of that bargain, 
lan?” 

“Why, grandpap, I’ve heard you say you 
wouldn’t take five thousand dollars and give a | 
railroad the right to run through the gap and | 
through your farm.” 

“That depends on how I’m treated. These 
people acted the gentleman with me. They run 
their railroad around my graveyard at an expense 
to them, in the way of buildin’, of at least a 
thousand dollars. 
through, they couldn’t have got my land at any 
price.” 

“But—but how do you know they didn’t run 
it straight through, grandpap ?” 

“Why, haven’t you and me seen the stakes as 
plain as day, runnin’ across the brook and carvin’ 
around again to the mouth of the gap? I sold 
’em fifty feet wide along the line of their stakes— 
nowhere else.” 

“But suppose it was some other company that 
set those stakes around the graveyard. Suppose 
the Delaware Valley & Eastern had run their 
line right across it, and their stakes had got 
pulled out some way, and what you sold ’em was 
really through the graveyard, and suppose— 
suppose —’’ 

“Well, what on earth are you conjurin’ 
up?” said Abner Pickett. “What’s the use of 
supposin’ things that never happened and ain’t 
likely to happen? You act just as though 


you’d gone daft on the subject of this railroad. | 


What’s the matter, Dan? 
What ails you, anyhow ?” 


If they’d run it straight | 


got to fly! ‘The bigger the barrel, the bigger the 
| battle,’ as ol Isra’l Pidgin used to say. K: 
| Abner Pickett straightened up in his chair, 
| took his pipe from his mouth, and looked at the 
hired man incredulously. 

“Fact, Mr. Pickett,’ continued Gabriel. 
“Queer thing about it, too. The fellers that 
made the night survey run around the graveyard 
*stead of crossin’ it. I couldn’t make out before 
what them stakes was doin’ tother side o’ the 
creek,” 
| ‘The old man was already beginning to lose his 
| temper, as he foresaw the possible consequences 
| to him if the story told by Gabriel should prove 
true. 

“Why, you idiot,” he ejaculated, “there’s only 
one line of stakes! I’ve seen ’em all myself. 
I’ve been over the whole line.” 

The hired man was not in the least disturbed 
at being called idiot by Abner Pickett. He had 
got over being sensitive on that point years before. 
Seeing that his story had roused the keenest 
interest of his listener, he went on with the most 
apparent enjoyment. 

“That’s the queerest part of it. Both railroads 
claim the stakes. Fellers that done the night 
work says they wa’n’t a stick nor a stake to be 
seen nor found, from the big rock in the potato- 
| field to the land-line tother side of the gap, when 

they made their survey. Fellers that done the 
afternoon work swears their stakes was set every 


” 





and face, as it always did in his moments of 
passion. It was bad enough to have committed 
the unpardonable error of signing away his 
dearest rights in ignorance or through deception, 
but that his neighbors should comment on his 
unspeakable folly was more than he could bear. 
“Tell David Brown,” he shouted, “to mind 
his own business!” After a moment he con- 
tinued, ‘‘And you can take your ram’s horn and 
go up and down the road to-morrow mornin’ 
proclaimin’ that Abner Pickett has been suddenly 














bereft of all the common sense he ever had, and 
invitin’ the public to come down here and gaze 
upon a full-fledged fool—and that’s me, if there’s 
any truth in your lyin’ an’ ridiculous story! 
Who saw these men that made the night survey, 
anyhow? Who knows that somebody didn’t 
dream it? What proof is there? What proof, | 
say 9”? 

“T saw them, grandpap.”’ 

In his deep distress and anxiety, the words 
escaped from Dannie’s lips involuntarily. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





ote Ver ol eoMeteveres 


E BLUE DRESS” = 








HE was waiting in Madam Jackson’s dress- 
making parlors, where the large easy chair 
nearly enveloped her smal, shrinking figure. 

She was not old, not more than thirty-five, but 
already the bloom and beauty of her youth had 
gone. There were streaks of gray in her brown 
hair; fine lines revealed themselves under the 
sad eyes. The cheeks were pale and a trifle 
sunken, and the hands, folded over a parcel in 
her lap, were rough and calloused. Whoever 
she was, life had gone hard with her. 





fifty feet from end to end of the line, and was all 


Madam Jackson came in. “You wished to 
see me?” she asked. 
Madam Jackson was a large, 





“Oh, I don’t know, grand- 
pap. I’ve worried so about this 
railroad runnin’ through your 

-potato-field.”” 

“— ove. we can raise as 
many potavwes.”’ 

“And your meadow.” 

“We can grow as 
grass.” 

“And your gap.”’ 

“There’s room for it there.” 

Dannie made a supreme 
effort. He feared that his 
grandfather had been deceived 
into selling a right of way 
through the graveyard, and he 
felt that if he spoke now and 
told what he knew, regardless 
of consequences, there might 
yet be time to save the old man 
from utter humiliation and 
loss. 

“But they did run through 
your graveyard, grandpap,”’ 
he said, at last. “They did 
set their line of stakes right 
across it. I know it. I saw 
them do it.” 

“So you said before. But 
they thought better of it after- 
ward, and went around on the 
other side of the brook, didn’t 
they ?” 

“Let me tell you, grandpap. 
Let me explain. “Let me —” 


much 











imposing-looking woman, elad 
in a rich black dress. 

The little woman rose 
timidly. 

**Yes’m,’’ she answered. 
“T—I want you to make me a 
dress if you will. I’ve made 
all my own clothes ever since 
John and I were married. 
They haven’t been very many, 
either,” she added. “But this 
is’ something different. We 

. live on a farm, and we raise 
fruit and vegetables for market. 
Every year John has said to 
me, ‘Well, Lottie, I guess this 
fall we can afford that blue 
dress.’ ”’ 

_ She unrolled her package 
carefully and smoothed out 
the cloth it contained with a 
tender hand. 

“I was to have had this blue 


married,” she explained. 
was young then—but somehow 
something always happened. 
Often we’d have a dry y 
then again we’d have to buy 
an extra plow, or maybe a cow 
would die, or something else 
would come up, so I never 
was able to get the dress until 
now, and we’ve been married 
sixteen years. The last thing 








What Dannie would have 
said, how he would have ex- 
plained, what confession, if 


any, he would have made had he not been inter- | 


rupted, is one of those things that will never be 
known. The emergency was sudden, and he 
intended to meet it at any cost. 


““wHy, 


LOTTIE, 


in place at six o’clock in the evenin’, when they 
knocked off work.” 

Both the old man and Dannie were listening 
| now with intense earnestness. Gabriel recrossed 


WHY, MY DEAR, IS IT REALLY YOU ?’ 


John said to me when he gave 
me the money was, ‘Now, 
Lottie, don’t buy anything but 
a blue dress, and just forget how long you’ve 
waited for it.’ 


little sigh, “‘it’s too late to look well on me. 


dress the second year we were | 
sy | 





» | plain,” she said. 





“T’m afraid, though,” she added, with a wistful | voice. 
You | | 


by a more sober color. The pale cheeks, too, 
looked whiter than before. 

The little woman saw her reflection in the tall 
mirror opposite, and sighed. 

“You were quite right,’’ she said, slowly; “a 
darker color would have been best, and yet— 
somehow I couldn’t give it up. I’ve thought 
about it so much all these years. Why, often 
when the work was hardest and the days longest, 
I’ve said to myself, ‘Never mind, Charlotte, 
some of these days you’re going to have a beauti- 
ful blue dress,’ and the hope of it somehow kept 
me up.” 

“T understand,’ Madam Jackson said, gently. 

In a few days the dress was done. The 
customer came for it one morning, in a wagon 
driven by a tall, broad-shouldered man with a 
rugged, weather-beaten face. 

“Her husband,” thought Madam 
looking out of the window. 

The pale little woman came hurriedly in. 
“John came with me to-day,” she said, smiling, 

‘and the dress—oh, isn’t it beautiful !’’ 

The blue gown lay across a chair. Madam 
Jackson had done well with it. It was finished 
off with silk of the same shade, and there was a 
pretty lace collar and soft, fine ruffles of lace at 
the wrists. 

“You must let me see you in it before you 
go,”’ Madam Jackson said. 

As the dress was being fastened, a faint color 
stole into the woman’s white cheeks. 

“Isn’t it pretty ?”” she whispered, wonderingly. 
“The very prettiest thing I ever had! It seems 
wrong somehow for me to have it now. Some- 
body young and beautiful ought to wear it. If 
only I could have had it years ago!’ 

Madam Jackson’s deft fingers were busy wit! 
the brown hair touched with silver, combed so 
severely back. 

“You must not wear your hair quite so 
“A looser effect softens the 
face wonderfully. There, that is better.’ 

She straightened the lace at the throat and 
settled the skirt. ‘Wait a moment,’ she added, 
stepping into the next room. When she 
returned, she held a dainty lace-trimmed hand- 
kerchief, fine as a spider’s web. She tucked it 
into the rough little hand. “A present from 
me,” she said, lightly. “When you wear the 
dress you must carry that.” 

Over the thin face there swept a beautiful 
flush. 

“Is that for me?” she said, in an awestruck 
“Oh, thank you, thank you !”’ 

There was so much radiance in the look that 


Jackson, 





But a simple interruption altered the entire | | his legs, smacked his lips in keen enjoyment of 


see getting up at half past two in the morning to| Madam Jackson was startled, and then a 
be ready for market will make any one old, and | wonderful thing happened. For the moment it 


current of his thought. The outer door of the | the sensation he was creating, and continued : 
kitchen was opened, and Gabriel came in. It 
seemed as if he were blown in by the gust 
of wind that followed him. Something in the 
kitchen fell with a clatter, and the old man and 
the boy both started up to see what it was. The 
clothes-horse with the washing on it, drying and 
airing by the fire, had blown over; but Aunt 
Martha picked it up before it had fairly touched 
the floor. 

“You always did beat the world for careless- | 
ness !”? growled Abner Pickett at the unfortunate | 
hired man. “Come in here and tell me what | 


David Brown said about lettin’ me have the | 


thrashin’-machine.” 
Gabriel hung up his wet hat and coat, muttering 


to himself, “If lightnin’ struck him dead, he’d | 


jump up and lay it onto me.” Then he added 
iloud, “Says ye can have it, Mr. Pickett. Says 
he al’ays did like to ’eommodate his neighbors.’’ 

“Well,” responded the old man, “‘on the whole, 
David Brown ain’t a bad neighbor. You might 
go further and fare worse.”’ 

Gabriel shuffled into the sitting-room and drew 
a chair up to the fire. 

“Queer thing David was tellin’ me about the 
railroad,”’ he said. 


Dannie’s heart began to thump in his breast. | 
He knew intuitively that the story of the night | 
And with that story would | 


survey was coming. 
come also—what ? 


lle glanced fearfully at his 


grandfather, who had again settled back in his big | 


chair and was puffing slowly at his pipe. 
“Well, give it to us,” said the old man. 
“Why,” responded Gabriel, “seems that along | 
in the night some time, after them first fellers had 
set their stakes, another lot of surveyors come 
down the creek, and run another line through 
the gap by moonlight, or lamplight, or suthin’. 


The talk is that they made their survey for the | 
Tidewater & Western. 





“Fact, Mr. Pickett! Queerest thing ofall! I’d 
swear them fellers in the afternoon run their line | 
straight acrost the graveyard. Seen ’em drive 
stakes there with my own eyes. Didn’t you, | 
Dannie?” 

“Yes, I did, Gabriel.” 

“Yes. Well, where was them stakes nex’ 
mornin’ ? 
couldn’t find hide nor hair of any one. ’Stead 
| 0’ that, there was them stakes acrost the creek. 
| What do you think o’ that, anyhow, Mr. 
Pickett ?” 
| Abner turned in his chair till he was squarely 
| face to face with Gabriel. 
| “Did David Brown tell you all that?” he 
asked, slowly. 
| “Every word of it, Mr. Pickett, an’ more.” 
| “Then either David Brown lies, or else you 
| lie, or else I’m the biggest fool in Meredith 

County !” 

Still Gabriel was not in the least disconcerted. 
| “Yes,” he went on, “jes’ so. David was tellin’ 
| me the right o’ way agent told him that you’d 

| sold the right to build a railroad through your 

| property to the Delaware Valley & Eastern 
| Comp’ny for a hundred an’ sixty dollars. Says 
you might jest as well have got a thousan’ if 
you’d stuck fer it.” 





| got for the right 0’ way, nor yours, either.” 
“No; that’s right. 
| ain’t the wust of it. He says you’ve sold ’em 
| the right to build the railroad where they run the 
line; straight plunk through the graveyard. An’ 
David says he don’t believe you sensed it when 
you done it.” 
This was the last straw. If Abner Pickett 
| was angry before, he was furious now. He rose 
from his chair and straightened himself to his 


I hunted high an’ low for ‘on: | 


“It’s none of David Brown’s business what I | 


But David, he says that | 





to cook for; that is in the busy season.” 
Madam Jackson took the roll of cloth in her | 
hands. 


| 


It was a soft, beautiful blue, fine and | 


I’ve worked hard. Sometimes we have six men | seemed as if the years had rolled back, and the 


| worn face shone with its lost beauty and its lost 
| youth. 
The eyes were very bright, a tender smile 


‘Tich in texture, but it could make a dress | | hovered over the tremulous mouth, and Madan 
| suitable only for a young girl; some one with Jackson saw what the woman must have been 


| rosy cheeks and golden hair and dimples. 
was so far from being appropriate for the little, 
stooping figure opposite! 


“I’m afraid,” she began, “‘you’ll find this color 


dark brown would be more becoming. 
understand —” 

The woman clasped her hands. 
it!” she cried. 
only knew how all these years I’ve wanted that | 
blue dress ! 
I’ve had. Ah, you needn’t tell me! I know 
I’m faded and old, but, oh, I do want that bit of | 
color for my own! 
least look at it.’ 

A large tear shone in worldly 


“Don’t say | 


tears. 
followed a discussion of lining and thread. 


the dress fitted. In one hand she carried a} 
| basket of purple grapes with the bloom still on 
them. 

“I’ve brought you these,” she said to the 
dressmaker. “I picked them myself early this 
morning.” 

“Thank you so much !”’ was the warm answer. 
“I dearly love grapes, and those are especially 
fine.” 

In a few minutes the blue dress went on over 
the thin little figure. Somehow its bright hue 
seemed a mockery. It brought out so clearly 





Tell ye what, if them | full height while the hot blood reddened his neck | the gray hairs that would have been softened 





a little trying. A black ora gray or perhaps a | knock at the door. 
You | quickly. 


Something different from anything | radiant vision faced him, he started. 


| 


If I can’t wear it, I can at | 


Madam | when we were married, only, somehow, 
Jackson’s eye—and she was not much given to | and dearer,” and then, regardless of Madam 
“Very well,” she answered; and then | Jackson in the background, he took the small 


It | long ago, before the hard years had robbed her 
| of her bloom. 


“T wish John could see me,” the little woman 


Madam looked kindly at the pale little woman. | whispered. 


As if in answer to her wish, there came a 
Madam Jackson opened it 


“Come in, won’t you?” she said, pleasantly 
“Your wife is anxious to have you see her in 


“Yes, I understand, but if you | her new dress.’ 


When the blue-gowned, 
“Why, 
is it really 


The man entered. 


Lottie,” he said, “why, my dear, 
you? 9? 
“Do you like it, John ?”’ she said. 
“Like it! Why, you look just as you did 
sweeter 


|woman in his arms and kissed her on her 





The woman came again in a few days to have glowing cheeks. 


A few minutes later Madam Jackson stood at 
the window and watched them drive away with 
the blue dress carefully wrapped up. ‘The flush 
still lingered on the little woman’s face as she 
waved a last good-by. 

Madam Jackson waved back. She knew that 
before long the flush would fade from her 
friend’s cheek, the lines would come back, the 
cares return. The burdens must be taken up 
again. 

There would come, too, the weary hours and 
the lonely ones that must be lived through. The 
blue dress would be folded away as something 
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sacred, seldom worn, but never forgotten. There | Jackson turned away from the window with a/the young giant; then they will crouch down | is illustrated by incidents which have occurred 
and approach with a catlike wriggle, until one | during the past fifteen years at a Maine lake near 


would be something beautiful at least to look 
it in the bare old farmhouse. 


As the rattling wagon disappeared Madam | 


smile that was half a sigh. 
“That blue dress—it was a success, after all,” 
she murmured. 


PETS: ‘FROM: THE: ;PHILIPPINE,S 







HE Island of 
Luzon has been 
called the “Pearl of 
the Philippines,’’ 
and, like Cuba, is 
a marvel of scenic 
charm and productiveness. 
enjoy the same climate of perpetual summer, 
their mountain ranges are almost exactly of the 
same average height, and are clothed to their 
very summits with evergreen forests; but from 
a zoological point of view, there can hardly be 
two more different countries in the world. 
Martin Pinzon, the companion of Columbus, 
refused to credit the reports of his men when 
they told him there was no game in the Cuban 
coast-jungles. He thought they must have been 
afraid to leave the open beach, and he took 
personal charge of the next foraging expedition. 
He found birds enough to fill his hunting-bags, 
and more mosquitoes than he needed, but not the 
slightest trace of four-footed animals. There 
were dense coast-thickets, but no bears or 
wild hogs; hill-forests, but no deer; beautiful 
mountain -meadows, but no sheep, cattle or 
goats. ‘There were not even rabbits in the cliffs. 


A KALONG BAT. 


A Mischievous Macaque. 


[° N the coast-hills of Luzon, on the other hand, the 

dawn of day is heralded by the multitudinous | 
screams of littlemonkeys. ‘Tree-cats occasionally | 
raid the top branches and give the monkeys some 
reason for screaming. The hills echo the bay of 
wild dogs; wild pigs rustle about the jungle, 
and jackals prowl along the beach in quest of 
sea-spoil. There are three varieties of deer in 





PORCUPINE FISH. 


the uplands, and all sorts of curious rodents can 
be trapped in the rocks of the sierras. 

As a consequence, the cities of the Philippines 
swarm with pets, and the supply is beginning to 
overflow into the zoological curiosity-shops of the 
seaport towns of the United States. The Luzon 
contributions chiefly represent the tribe of the 
macaques (pronounced makiks). 

“Poor fellow! Ten thousand miles away from 
home, and feeling homesick, aren’t you?” said a 
kind-looking old gentleman, patting the macacus 
of a Boston dealer. “Half 
your tail gone, too, and 
nothing but carrots for 
dinner,” 

The bobtailed Oriental 
seemed half -asleep, but 
there was a_ peculiar 
twitching about one of 
his eyelids. 

“Poor pet!” resumed 
the visitor. “Yes, he’s 
homesick, I can see that,” 
and at that moment the 
monkey from Manila shot 
out a long-fingered hand 
and snatched off the sym- 
pathetic gentleman’s 
spectacles, 

Luzon exports an 
almost equally mischie- 
vous rock-baboon, and the 
ringed lemur, a sort of 
night-monkey, with owl . 
eyes and a bush tail that 

an be made to encircle his neck like a shawl. 
(he sudden opening of those big eyes has a 
veird effect ; but their owner is a comparatively 
armless Filipino, and needs not much persuasion 
0 nestle in the overcoat pocket of his protector. 
\f, moreover, that pocket should happen to be 
urnished with handkerchiefs, he will wrap 
himself up like a pet gray squirrel, and express 
his delight in a curious chuckle. 


When ‘*Mono Bruxo’’ Wakes Up. 


B UT at about six or eight o’clock in the evening, 
according to the season of the year,the Lemur 
‘orquatus wakes up and begins to explore his 
oarding-house ; cautiously at first, then in wider 
and wider leaps, taking jumps of ten and twelve 
feet without ever miscalculating his distance by 
a hairbreadth. 
He will hop on his master’s knee, down again, 


Wate 


and up on an armchair ; there he 
will crouch for a moment with quiver- 
ing bush tail, then double up for a spring | 
and land on a book-shelf at the opposite 
end of the room, or on the door of a 
cupboard, or on his own cage, but never 
on the lamp. He inspected that the 
moment it was brought in, and touched 


| it had better be ad- 
| mired from a distance. 

He isn’t very par- 
ticular about keeping 
in the shade; light 
does not seem to hurt 
his eyes, in spite of 
their owlish appear- 
ance; but he may 
have reasons of his 
own for foraging dur- 
ing that part of the 
solar day which is, on 
the whole, the quieter 
half of the twenty- 
four hours. 

*“Mono bruxo”— 
“ghost monkey”—the 
Filipinos call him. He 
never appears in the 
daytime, and would 
jhe but lie quiet in 
| his nest in a hollow 
branch, his existence 
would never be sus- 
pected. But curiosity 
is apt to get the better 
of his discretion, and 
if a hunter strikes his 
nest-tree with an ax, 
a black face with a 
pair of still blacker 
eyes will peep down 
from a knot-hole to 
inquire the cause of 
the disturbance. 

The hunter then marks the tree, and an hour | 
later returns with a bag and a forked stick. 
Master Torquatus has gone to sleep by that time, 
and is roused when the fork gets a good hitch in | 
his fur and twists him out of his dormitory. 

A bushy -tailed and extremely wide-awake | 
islander is the Luzon dwarf fox, which is often 
caught in the cliffs of the sierras and caged as | 
we would cage a gopher or weasel. ‘“Perrito’’ 








something puppyish about the appearance of | 


sharp to leave a doubt about their affinity. 


A Dog that is not a Dog. 


as heavy asa Kentucky fox-squirrel, and quite | 





A COMPARATIVELY 
HARMLESS FILIPINO. 





bread, berries and grapes, and the Filipinos even 
get him used to boiled rice, flavored with a few 
drops of oil; but the instincts of his species revive 
if he is turned loose in a room enlivened by 
scampering rodents. 

A nursing perrita hides her whelps as best she 
can, bundling them away in the darkest corner 
of an old cracker-box, or even in the leg of a. 
jack-boot. A week after they have their eyes | 
open the pretty little animals will venture out | 
of their own accord, have a leaping match after | 
a cockroach or grasshopper, or roll about on the 
floor, pawing one another like playful kittens. 

As the days go by they become more enter- 
prising, and contrive to scrape a gopher out of his 
wire trap without waiting for the assistance of 





their keeper. In default of other fun, they will 
tiptoe their way to the stove, where a Newfound- 
|land puppy lies snoring on his rug. For a 
minute or longer they will stand, closely watching 


| will seamper back, 





HE perrito is a true fox, although not nearly happier than in a tussle with an old 


able to live on a vegetable diet. He will eat | Plucking out shreds of bedding, a 





of them touches the sleeper. Upon that all 
frightened at their own 
boldness. 

The Luzon kalong bat, with his enormous 


| skin wings folded, is hardly as big as a half- 


the writer’s place of residence. From time imme- 
morial the loons have nested and reared their 
young on the shores and islets of this lake. 
They came as soon as the ice went out in April 


| or on the first days of May, and remained till 


grown rabbit, and normally weighs from a pound | 


and a half to a pound and three-quarters; but | 
| breakfast, at which he gorges himself with 
| bananas and boiled carrots, increases his weight 
by some sixty per cent. At noon he is ready for 
lunch, but he reserves his chief effort for supper. 


Some Ever-Hungry Bats. 
HESE winged gluttons infest the eastern archi- 


| with boats. 


pelago from Sumatra to Luzon, and would | 


be a worse plague than the Egyptian locusts if 


The two islands | the chimney long enough to satisfy himself that | their habitat were not a region of inexhaustible 
A Philip- | 


fertility. 
pine banana - planter 
can work one day a 
week and get more 


working American 
wheat farmer could 
possibly raise on 


twenty acres ; 
has been proved that 
even that enormous 
harvest could be doub- 
led if it were possi- 
ble to keep bats and 
monkeys away. 


dations never cease, 
night or day, and by 
way of getting even, 
the Filipinos cage and 
sell as many of the 
marauders as they can 
trap. 
cisco tame kalong 
bats cost about five 
dollars apiece, but in 
Manila the gardeners 
bring them to market 
in home-made cages, 
and are glad to sella 


A REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE TRIBE OF 
THE MACAQUES. 


two reals — about 
twenty-five cents. 


food from an acre of | 
ground than a hard- | 


but it | 


As it is, the depre- | 


In San Fran- | 


mid-October and sometimes until November. 
In 1870 there were four pairs. 

By 1879, when summer cottages began to be 
built on the islets and along the shore, the number 
of pairs fell off to two, from shooting and chasing 
These two pairs continued to come, 
however, for ten years longer; and we who 
lived there enjoyed their presence greatly. 

Their appearance as they sailed majestically 
down the lake in pairs and their loud, peculiar 
cries added piquancy and interest to the place. 
By night or day, but especially in the early 
morning or evening hours, no change of weather 
or rising of the wind but was heralded by their 
piercing signal, “Wheep-whew-w-w! Wheep 
whew-w-w! Wheep-whew-w-w !” 

Nearly always by four o’clock on a warm 
summer morning their second long, mellow note, 
like the peal of a clear alto horn, would be heard 
resounding from shore to shore. It marked off 
the night like the old-fashioned watchman’s 
call of “All’s well!” 

A strange, hollow laugh in the throat when 
the bird was flying from lake to lake, or when it 
was suddenly startled, seemed to complete the 
colymbine repertory ; although there were a few 
minor notes for social intercourse when two or 
more loons were swimming in company. 

We came to regard them as the tutelar genii of 
the lake, so watchful, so wary, so keenly intelli- 
gent and prescient they were; always distrustful 
of man, and with good reason, yet holding their 
own in these their ancient haunts, in spite of his 
encroaching presence. 

In 1895 two young men from a Massachusetts 
factory city robbed the nest of one pair, and 
spent an entire day hunting them up and down 
the lake, firing, I suppose, more than a hundred 


| shots at them. 


The keen-eyed loons had learned to dive at the 
flash of a gun, and escaped throughout the 
afternoon. But at that season of the year 
the birds would not leave the lake where their 
nest was located; and toward evening, when 


pair, cage and all, for | fatigued from diving, they were at length driven 


into a cove and slaughtered. 
The one lone, remaining pair has continued to 


Fishermen sell jars | return until the present summer, although they 
full of poreupine fish, | 
and there is no end of bird-dealers, peddling | 


winged curiosities of all sorts, from a silk finch 
to a fire pheasant. 

Of parrots alone Luzon boasts some twenty 
different species, besides a variety of pretty 
| parrakeets, including the “‘spike-tail,” a grayish 
green pet with a passion for nest-building, and 
ready to begin operations at short notice. A 
swarm let loose in a vacant room, with a row 


building lots, and after that they 


young hill foxes, but their ears soon get too | will almost forget eating and drink- 


ing in their eagerness to forage for 
material. 

Ready-made nests would spoil 
half their fun, and they are never 


| cotton bedquilt or a little bale of hay. 


billful at a time, is just what 
suits their idea of a picnic, 
and they never stop screech- 
ing while daylight lasts. 

A family with a spare attic 
might find it a profitable 
investment to raise the little 
creatures for the pet-market. 
They hatch twice a year, 
from three to five eggs, and 
are not especially fastidious 
boarders. Grain, canary-seed, 
breadcrumbs—it is all the same to house- 
keepers who are too busy to waste much 
time on meals. For the sake of their 
nestlings, however, their crumbs should 
now and then be mixed with a hash of 
meat scraps and hard-boiled eggs. 

They are about the most restless of all 
feathered creatures, but in the matter of 
noisiness they are far surpassed by another 
feathered Filipino—the great hornbill, a 
creature with a head a foot and a half 
long, and a voice that has been described 
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!as something between the bray of a donkey and 


the screech of a locomotive. 

Captive hornbills are rather subdued, perhaps 
because their keepers have learned the trick of 
drowning every screech with a dash of cold water. 


Zoaoaan 


AN AVENGING EGG. 
By Harold K. Brown. 


HE great northern diver or loon, Colymbus 

torquatus, is by far the most interesting 
inhabitant of our wild-wood lakes and ponds, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that a proper public 
sentiment may be awakened for the legal pro- 
tection of this beautiful native bird from the 
senseless harrying and persecution now going on 
every summer. 
The persecution to which loons are subjected 


means literally “doggy,” and there is really | of nest -boxes, will waste one day fighting for | 





have been able to rear but two nestlings in six 
years, owing to constant thefts of their eggs by 
“collectors.” 

Early last summer two high-school boys from 
one of the Middle States came to my home and 
desired to sojourn with me for a few weeks. 
They were strangers and had no claim upon me, 
but I made a place for them and furnished them 
with boat, fishing-tackle and other requisites for 
a good time in the woods and on the lake. 

In return I made but one stipulation, that 
they should not molest 
our one remaining 
pair of loons; and I 
told them the story 
of the loons and their 
persecutions. They 
promised upon. their 
honor. 

They remained three 
weeks. A few days 
after their departure 
I ascertained that 
these boys had, after 
searching the lake 
shores in the boat, 
found and robbed the 
loons’ nest of the two 
which it con- 

tained. These they 

had covertly con- 

cealed in their trunks. 

Moreover, they had borrowed a fox-trap of 
a farmer a few miles away, under the pretext 
of desiring to catch a fox. This trap they had 
set at the nest, and had caught in it the 
mother loon, the body of which they sent away 
secretly. 

One of these boys is the son of the cashier 
and treasurer of a savings-bank, and expects to 
succeed his father in that office of trust. Would 
any one who reads this be greatly surprised if 
there were a defalcation in that bank a few years 
hence? 

But that is not the end of the story. One of 
the boys carried his trophy home and placed it 
on exhibition in the parlor—a fine, large egg, 
larger than a turkey’s egg, of a pale greenish 
color, flecked with brown. 

One evening in September, 


A HORNBILL, 


eggs 


while a party of 


|eight callers were handling and admiring the 


, it suddenly exploded with a loud report, 
besmearing everybody in a shocking manner and 
defiling the furniture and bric-d-brac in every 
part of the room. 

Putrefaction with generation of gas had taken 
place, from the warmth of the room, and as the 
shell was strong, a considerable pressure had 
accumulated, 

When I learned this I fancied for the moment 
that I heard the hollow laugh of the loons! 

Even this unsavory episode is not quite the 
whole story. 

A few days later I received from the 
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of the boy who had stolen the egg a most drastic | that I am, or ought to be held, legally responsible 
and severe letter, in which she blamed me without | for the expense involved in the refurnishment of 
stint for allowing her son to fetch home from her parlor. 


my house such a bombshell, and hinted plainly | 


When I read that I laughed myself. 












It was placed in the 
assembly -room after lessons, under the 
auspices of the haughty seniors, who, when they 


HERE was a valentine-box at the Owen 
High School 


received valentines, wore a look of amiable con- | 


descension such as may be seen upon the faces 
of spectacled aunts and uncles when they take 
their small relatives to the circus. 

Barbara Bonbright, who was only a junior, 
and a young one at that, was not able to assume 
even so much as an imitation of this lofty 
expression. She was more than interested; she 
was eager; and not the least cause of her 
interest was that she had never before been 
present at a frolic of this kind. Like much else 
that was delightful in her life, it was entirely 
new to her. 

Almost everything in her present life seemed 
new: the decorated assembly-room with its 
pictures and casts ; 
people at the school; the 
pleasant, prosperous old 
town—all were as foreign 
as could be imagined to 
what she had seen and 
known in the New Mexi- 
can village where her 
father lived as missionary 
clergyman and where she 
had been brought up. 

She had mourned there, 
as do the sensitive and 
aspiring, for congenial 
society; and now that 
she was associated with 
the young people at the 
school, she felt she had 
come to her own. Gay 
yet earnest, studious but 
not “grinds,” looking 
forward to a university 
course and foreign travel 
as things to be expected, 
they filled her with satis- 
faction. ‘That she ideal- 
ized many of her com- 
panions, judging them 
all by what she had seen 
of the best, did not occur 
to her. 

Her father had con- 
ducted her education in 
the comfortable adobe 
mission-house, but it had 
been unduly emphasized 
in some branches and 
very much neglected in 
others, as her half-broth- 
er, John Bonbright, had 
soon discovered when 


he went down to Stuart on his holiday vacation. | over pass and through caiion were the very 
It was the first time he had ever been in that | 
He had had | 


home down in the cattle country. 
his reasons for not going. He had bitterly 


resented his father’s second marriage, and as he | 


had been cared for by a sister of his dead mother, 


he grew up out of sympathy with his father! Americans, the adventurers and invalids, the 
He | reckless and the pitiful who came to his father 


and unacquainted with his stepmother. 


cherished a dull resentment toward her and her | 
children, of whose existence he learned through | 
| to the true pioneer. 


the somewhat casual mention his father made of 
them. 


A young man with a deep, earnest, shy 


nature, lacking all the magnetism and heartiness | grooved old town in western New York, taking 


which made his father a successful missionary 


in a restless and proudly independent com-/|the garments of civilization, he was secretly 


munity, John found it impossible to sympathize 
with the ardent, generous, expansive life his 
father lived. 


It had, however, come to him in the sense of | School, which was not, as might be supposed, a 
He | part of the public school system, but a seminary 


a conviction that he ought to go to Stuart. 
reflected that his father was getting past his | 


prime, and that duty and respect demanded that only to provide for himself, but to pay the way 
| of his half-sister, whose gay semibarbarism had 


his son visit him; so, with no anticipation of 
pleasure, John set forth to spend his holiday 
vacation in New Mexico. 

When he alighted at the little village in the 
San Andreas mountains, he was met by Barbara. 

“Is this Brother John?” she asked, shyly. 
“I’m Bab, you know.” 

John did not know. In fact, he looked as if 
he knew almost anything better than that. <A 
tall girl with a glowing, sunburned face, a pair 
of bright eyes, long, brown braids with wayward 
tendrils curling out of them, a tawny-colored 
homespun cotton habit, a sombrero on her head 
and spurs on her heels—such a girl was not within 
the realm of the things John Bonbright knew. 

She shook his hand with a cordiality which he 
tried in vain to return, and led him to where 


two broncos stood fastened behind the station. | 
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|harmin him. Your trunk can come over in the 


|him through the chaparral and the stunted 





the society of the young | picking the way airily as if a twenty-mile ride 


| to the open and the sky.” 
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“This one bucks,” she said, springing into 
her saddle, “so I’ll ride it because I’m used to 
the bucking. The other is old and there’s no 


U. T. supply wagon to-morrow—the U. T. isa 
ranch, you know.” 

But again John did not know. He did not 
know about that bronco, or about that saddle, 
or yet about that road which wound up till he 
seemed to behold the world and the fulness 
thereof, and which then dropped into a gray and 
grim caiion, where the wind whirred down at 


pifion-trees; and the somber walls of rim rock, 
with tendrils of cactus creeping out of the crev- 
ices, hung above him, majestic and forbidding. 
He was terribly jaded before the ride was 
over, but he had no mind to confess the fact 
to that jaunty rider who went on ahead of him, 





SHE OPENED IT 


simplest thing in the world. 

The days he spent at the adobe village were 
the most curious that had ever come into John 
Bonbright’s well-regulated life. The bronco- 
busters and horse-wranglers, the Mexicans and 


for aid astonished him, but it must be confessed 
that he never once felt the wild thrill that comes 


He was diverted, but not fascinated; and 
when he returned to Owen, the oiled and 


with him his young half-sister, clothed in 
relieved to be rid of the men who were “blooded 


As preceptor of Latin in the Owen High 


under private control, John felt himself able not 


horrified him as much as her natural modesty 
and intelligence had pleased him. With a sense 
of duty no less firm than that which impelled his 
father to give cheerfully his life to others, John 
made himself responsible for Barbara. 

Aunt Margery Brownlee, in whose charming 
old home John Bonbright had grown to his young 
manhood, gavea warm welcome to Barbara. She 
put the girl in a sweet southern room, furnished 
in wicker and chintz, with books and pictures, 
and all manner of comforts and elegancies 
of which Barbara had never dreamed; she 
superintended the making of the wardrobe 
which John hastened to order, and she saw that 
Barbara was introduced to some of the pleas- 
antest girls in town. 

Barbara was found to be so far advanced in | 





mathematics and Latin that she entered the 
school as a junior, although she was much behind 
in some other studies. But being in glowing 
health and having an insatiable desire to learn 
during her one year of golden opportunity, she 
was given a tutor for the studies in which 
she was deficient, and cheerfully did double the 
work that any one else in her class was doing. 

It seemed as if all ought to have been well, 
but as a matter of fact such was not tlie case. 
It was not possible for the girl who had known 
the freedom of the ranches and ranges to settle 
down into the accepted ways of a town like 
Owen. John Bonbright had supposed it would 
be possible, and was deeply angered when- he 
learned the contrary; and that was how it 
came about that in spite of the extraordinary 
popularity Barbara enjoyed among her school 
friends, she was not able to win the affection of 
her brother. 

A week or two of direction and correction, he 
had supposed, would eradicate all the habits and 
qualities which he found annoying in his sister. 
A girl of her intelligence, he had said to himself, 
would not need to be told anything more than 
once. 

But when he found that she would run when 
she ought to walk, that she spent her pocket- 
money for horse-hire and would have none but 
the swiftest horses, that her laugh remained 
the heartiest and most assertive on the school 
grounds, that she continued to speak recklessly, 
saying whatever came into her head, and 
often employing picturesque New Mexican 
expressions to illuminate her sentences, John 
felt his sister to be both rude and ungrateful. 

Worse still, he saw people smiling at his 
discomfiture, and evidently liking Barbara all the 





WITH A BLUSH. 


better for her peculiarities, and he felt himself 
put in the wrong and unjustly judged. His 
half-sister was making him ridiculous—and 
there was nothing harder for him to endure. 

To justify himself in his right to feel resentful, 
he took more pains than ever with her; took her 
to places of amusement; provided her with 
delightful things; and as she flourished, be- 
coming each day more elated, developing that 
magnetic power she had inherited from her 
father, John grew more and more reserved and 
critical. 

He would say to himself in the morning that 
he would treat her with at least a semblance of 
affection, but when he met her the corners of 
his mouth dragged themselves down obstinately, 
and he could not even return her rather wistful 
smile. She waited upon him hand and foot in 
her effort to gain his good-will; but this service 
only annoyed him. She deferred to all he said ; 
and he felt she was not frank with him—she, 
who was so startlingly frank with others. Her 
abounding health and beauty seemed to dwarf 
him physically, and when he walked beside her 
he felt small. 

He was thinking about this in a very much 
depressed mood one evening. 

“The girl is unnerving me,” he said to himself. 
“She has entirely disarranged my winter, and I 
can’t see that she is being benefited. She was 
bright enough anyway, and rather too conscious 
of it. Now when she goes back, she’ll be 
dissatisfied. I should have done better to leave 
her alone.” 

He looked at his watch. It was time to 
justify his languor by going to bed, and he 
closed his book with that intention. 

“T believe I’ll feel better for a bit of luncheon,” 
he thought. “I can’t tell why I feel so tired 


| and dull.” 


He went down to the dining-room, where a 
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dim light was burning, and without turning it 
up proceeded to help himself to the luncheon 
which Aunt Margery always left spread out on 
the sideboard. 

While he was occupied in this way, he heard 
the front door open and close with a vigorous 
bang. This announced to him that Barbara 
had returned from her natural history lesson, 
which she took with a tutor living a few houses 
away. She had some one with her, for John 
could hear voices. The tones came in to him from 
the adjoining room with perfect distinctness. 

“It’s a curious thing,” a girl’s voice, but not 
Barbara’s, was saying, “but the happier you are 
the more he seems distressed. I never saw 
anything like it.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t interpret John as you would 
any one else,” Barbara responded. “There 
never was such an unselfish fellow. I owe so 
much to him that I never can pay the debt. 
Even he can’t know how much I owe him; he 
can’t know what it means to me to live in this 
town and meet the people I do, and see the life 
all about me here. Of course I annoy him, say 
such impertinent things. I try not to have such 
tiresomely good spirits when he’s around, but I 
forget and laugh and joke. It seems rude and 
boisterous to such a sensitive, grave, beautiful 
nature as his. 1 suppose he feels the way a 
garden of lilies would if the dust from the 
road blew all over them. I’d rather have him 
approve of me—I mean love me—than anybody 
else in the world.” 

“Well, if he can’t love you, there’s something 
the matter with him,” the visitor said, with 
indiscreet frankness. ‘Everybody else loves 
you. Everybody knows you mean to do what 
is right. Why don’t you have a talk with your 
brother, and see if you 
can’t cure him of his 
crankiness.”” 

“His crankiness!’’ 
Barbara’s voice had a 
note of indignation in it. 
“T am not so narrow- 
minded as to suppose 
every one who is too 
intellectual for a cowboy 
person like me to under- 
stand is a crank. I’m 
a barbarian, I know. I 
heard John say so to 
Aunt Margery. I try 
not to be, but I am so 
happy | forget. The only 
thing for me to do is to 
keep on the best I can 
with my lessons this 
term, and then I’ll get 
back into the mountains 
as soon as school closes, 
and I will stay down 
where I belong with 
the bronco - busters and 
Apaches.”’ 

“Bab! You’re not 
erying! Don’t be so 
foolish! There isn’t a 
girl in Owen who has 
made the friends you 
have in such a short 
time. I know what 
people think. They say 
you are brilliant and 
witty, and can do almost 
anything you choose. Go 
back to the Apaches! 
Well, of all things!” 

John could hear Barbara’s nervous, impetuous 
sobs, and he had an impulse to walk in and blurt 
out his apologies and explanations. He would 
tell her all about the devils of sullenness and 
pride and self-complacency that got hold of 
him, that bound down the natural affections of 
his heart, that made him seem like a prig when 
he knew himself to be a gentleman. But he 
hesitated to embarrass Barbara, and to give their 
careless-tongued visitor a subject for gossip; so 
he crept up the back stairs to his bed, and lay 
there for a long time, thinking. 

As the result of a restless night, he slept late 
and was awakened by Barbara’s voice calling: 

“John! O John, it’s a quarter to eight! 
And, John, do you think it would be too much 
to spend a dollar for valentines? We’re going to 
have a valentine-box in the assembly-room to-day, 
and I know ever so many persons who are going 
to send me valentines—I just know they are! 
I never spent any money for valentines in my 
life, you know, and I’d like to. Buta dollar— 
that would be too much, wouldn’t it ?” 

“No, it wouldn’t!” John’s voice answered, 
strangely alert and hearty. “It wouldn’t bea 
cent too mu 

“O John!” came back in accents of inde- 
scribable satisfaction, and John heard a rapid 
descent of light feet down the old black walnut 
stairs. 

To recur to the original statement of this tale, 
there was a valentine-box at the Owen High 
School. An atmosphere of expectancy pervaded 
the congregation of young people; and although 
the boys may not have been clever enough to 
discover it, the girls knew that fresh ribbons and 
becoming shirt-waists and favorite strings of 
beads had been selected that day, and that ever) 
girl was looking as well as she knew how to look. 

Upon consideration, it was perhaps the girls 
who were lacking in cleverness, for it had never 
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occurred to them that the boys had been 
unusually particular about the selection of their 
ties and the brushing of their clothes. Yet this 
was a fact. John Bonbright, gravely presiding 
over these festivities, recognized it, and smiled. 
He had never permitted himself such vanities— 
at least, not until to-day. 

To-day he, too, had a valentine which he 
intended to bestow. He had hastened his toilet 
and his breakfast that morning that he might 
buy it, and when he had selected a bunch of 
perfume-breathing violets, and had them tied 
with a ribbon that rivaled the blossoms in color, 


he wrote a little message and tucked it in among | 


the flowers. 

Valentines came to Barbara as bees to a rose. 
She accepted them with open delight, her face 
glowing, her eyes sparkling, her whole self 
resigned to the happiness of the hour. 

Her brother sat on the dais, apparently 
looking beyond all things, but keeping close 
watch out of the corner of his eye. He saw the 
little purple box, containing his violets, borne to 
Barbara by the usher. She was absorbed with 
the pretty trumpery with which her friends had 
showered her, and she tore open the box with 
expectant fingers. 

Her face flushed with pleasure as she saw the 
purple blossoms, and she put them to her face 
for a moment to inhale the perfume. Then a 
tiny note fell upon her desk. She opened it 
with a blush, but as she read, the expression of her 
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Il._THE CURIOSITY 


HE master diver was turning over some 
: of his old helmets. Long and corrupting 
acquaintance with salt water had left the 
tinned-over copper bulbs a rusty, greenish gray. 

“Why don’t I keep them polished up?” he 
said. “Because they’re a great deal better the 
way they are. A shiny new helmet is one eternal 
nuisance ; you never get any peace till it’s coated 
over. When I’m wearing one, I always feel as 
if my head was a sort of trolling-spoon ; anyhow, 
most fish regard it that way. And I must say 
they do certainly seem to be trying their level 
best to be caught. 

“T often think that with the majority of sea- 
beasts life must be one long struggle between 
a natural wariness and a more than natural 
curiosity. They’ve all been brought up to give 
a wide offing to things they don’t understand ; 
but it’s bred in their bone to want to see and 
keep up with everything that’s new. And when 
it’s something that’s got a glitter or polish to it, 
all that their parents and guardians have taught 
them from the beginning of time isn’t going to 
hold them back. 

“And no one has such opportunities to find 
that out as the diver. At first, when you’re 
being lowered, there’s nothing but a flicker of 
tails disappearing in every direction; but after 
a while, and very soon if you’re wearing a new 
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head-piece, you begin to make out big pairs of | 


goggle eyes staring at you from the under-sea 
twilight, and they gradually move in closer 
and closer. In a few minutes probably they’ll 
be making little darts at your fingers and 
swishing their tails across your face. 

“And yet in some cases they may not be at all 
hesitating about introducing themselves. Down 
in the West Indies there’s a fish of the forward 
sort. That’s the booby. Did you ever see a 
skate when a fishman’s tied a cord around his 
neck, bent his silly face forward, and set him up 
on a table to keep things gay and humorous in 
the market? Well, a booby looks something 
like that. 

“But with all his amazing ugliness, it isn’t 
the booby’s looks so much as his overwhelming 
suddenness that makes him unpopular with 
deep-sea men. A diver goes down, and along 
with the other fish the booby hears of it. But is 
he shy and timid about coming forward? The 
minute he hears of a miraculous stranger in his 
midst, my, but he does more than ‘want to 
know!’ He’s not even content to ‘wait for the 
extrys,’ as you might say; he’s got to rush 
straight down-town and see the bulletins! 

“The first thing the unsuspecting diver knows, 
he’s hit plump in the forward face-plate; and 
between his being jarred like a ship in a bow-on 
collision, and his being given the firm belief that 
he’s had a visit from the very old grinning demon 
of the under-sea himself, he’s ready to put for 
the surface like a stampeded derrick-hoist, and 
do his recovering slow and at leisure. He’s 
lucky if the booby hasn’t tried the thickness of 
both his side-plates, too, before he’s safe over. the 
gunwale! 

“There’s another sea-beast that has his own 
peculiar curiosity, and that’s the giant squid ; but 
there’s nothing so very humorous about their little 
prying inquisitiveness. Once in the Mediterra- 
nean one gave me a half-hour which I thought 
would leave me gray-headed. Just how near it 
was, to being my last dive I’ll never know. 

“It happened in the end of the summer, when 
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face changed. The gay vanity was supplanted | about them at first, after I’d tasted them boiled | darkness. They were hideous enough danger- 
with another expression, very tender and moving | in oil and caraway-seed, and lathered over with | signals, and as I wrenched and heaved they 


to the eyes watching her. 
What she read was this: 


My DEAR SISTER: These little flowers will 
tell you with an eloquence I could not find that I 
love and admire you very much, and that your 
presence here has become a pleasure to me which 
I feel sure will increase as the days go by. 
hope you will trust me and confide in me, and 
forgive an unfortunate manner which gives me 
more pain than it can possibly give to you. 

With loyalty and love, JOHN BONBRIGHT. 


John saw her sweep up all her bright missives 





in her arms and leave the room. He knew 
there were tears behind those proud eyes, and he 
measured her worth to him by the contrition and 
tenderness that filled his heart at that moment. 

Later, as he walked home with the teacher of 
gymnastics, feeling more in love with the days 
of life than he ever remembered feeling before, 
he saw Barbara swinging along with that 
imperious way of hers, in company with half 
a dozen other young people. She waved her 
hand to him with an air of familiarity which 
was new. 

“Your sister is the handsomest and the most 
original girl in the school this term,” said the 
teacher of gymnastics to John. 
show pupil. I never saw a girl better ‘set up,’ 
if I may use that expression.” 

“You may use any expression you please that 





7S a Deep-Sea Dire 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. 


is complimentary to her,” said John, laughing. 
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OF A GIANT SQUID. 


I’d been on that job near Shanghai, and I 
was coming home by way of Suez when 
I got a wire at Port Said from head- 
quarters directing me to take my gear 
and side-track myself direct 
to Palermo, Sicily. When I 
got there—and I didn’t lose 
any time making connec- 
tions—I found that a badly 
moored liner had pinched a 
big lighter between herself 
and the mole,—the long stone 
| wharf and breakwater the 
| Palermese are so proud of,— 
and, smashing it abeam, had 
| sent it to the bottom. It was 
| a government lighter, and its 
| Cargo was an unusually valu- 
'able one,—would run forty 
|or fifty thousand dollars in 
our money,—and I was to do 
what I could toward hoisting 
a good fat salvage out of it. 

“Tt was simple, easy work. 

There were two or three 
| hundred medium-sized cases 
| to derrick up, and for me it 
| wasn’t much more than snap-to the chain-hooks 
| and give the word to haul away. 

“In fact, there was only one thing which kept 
the job from being exactly the kind I like; I 
| couldn’t seem to make good tenders of the Italian 

seamen they’d given me to work with. They 
would pump steadily enough, but had no head 
at all for signal-taking; and before long I was 
| practically regulating my air supply, and timing 
my descents for myself. 

“T never got too little wind, and when I got 
too much I simply opened a wristband and 
flabbied out in no time. Then, too, I had a 
leaded cable ladder dropped from the side of the 
mole to the deck of the lighter, and I climbed up 
and down that without any useless telegraphing. 
After the first week, I told them not to bother 
| looking for any signals but those to let down and 
haul up the hoisting tackle. 

“For all the Italians were stupid about a 
diving ‘hose and line,’ they were mighty good 
fellows; and in the evenings, when they could 
get off, I had great times with them and their 
friends. Queerly enough, too, most of my fun 
| was in going fishing for the squid. Their way 

of catching it was a new idea tome. They take 
twenty-foot cane poles, and fasten bunches of 





HE 


TRIED TO 


sturgeon hooks to the ends of them, like a lot | 


of very short lashes on very long whip-stocks ; 
and they manage to get ‘Signor Pulpu’—as the 
polite Palermese call the beast—tangled up in 
them pretty badly. 

“They do their fishing on nights when there’s 
|a moon, for squid make it their habit to spend 
| their day out at sea and to come back inshore 


late in the evening. When it is moonlight they | 


| can be spotted very easily, for they swim just 


| below the surface, and their pinwheel motion | 


| roughens up the water above them till the bright 
| silver is in oxidized whorls. As soon as a pulpu 
has circled himself into striking distance a bunch 
| of hooks is slid under him, and one fine Italian 
twist and jerk does his business before he knows 
what’s killed him. 
| ‘And they’re not slaughtered wantonly, either, 
but for the pot and oven, like any other fish. 
Although I was naturally rather stand - offish 





. 
“And she is my 


| egg-plant sauce, I couldn’t help owning that | 


Americans aren’t the only people who know | 
| what’s good. 
| “IT suppose, too, my eating them changed my | 
| way of looking at squid a lot; anyhow, even | 
while we caught most of them off the very mole | 
that I was working beside, I don’t think I gave 
| two anxious thoughts to them when I was in the 
water. More than likely that was because those 
I’d seen caught never weighed more than twenty- 
five pounds, and because I took it for granted 
that they were all out at sea in my working 
hours. Well, they weren’t all under twenty-tive 
| pounds, or all out at sea in daylight, either! 
“T learned this one afternoon when something 
went wrong with the jerry-rigged derrick we 
| were using. For half an hour no tackle had 
come down to me, and at last I got tired of doing 
| nothing. I’d never been between-decks at all, 
for as the boat was a common lighter, everything 
| I’d had to handle was piled up above; but now 
| that I had the time, I thought I’d like to see how 
| the Sicilian lighterman had his living quarters 
| furnished. So I climbed down the hatchway 
| ladder. 

“You often hear people speaking of ‘black 
darkness,’ and, as I’ve had cause to know, it’s 















GET A PURCHASE ON IT AS WE 


possible for some caves and mine cuttings to be 
pretty pitchy; but they’re nothing to what the 
hold of a wreck can show. When you’re down 
any depth to speak of, there’s almost no such 
thing as refracted light ; if you don’t get it in the 
form of direct rays, you don’t get it at all. 

“When I stepped out of the shaft of hatchway 
twilight into the ’tween-decks shadow it was 
like passing through a curtain; and as I felt my 
way toward where the cook’s galley ought to be, 
it was like thrusting my arms and legs into a 
new element—one thicker than water, and not 
even liquid; it was kind of furry and seemed to 
slide and creep. 

“Tt had its effect on me, and the gloom and 
‘lonesome horrors’ that no diver working in 
darkness is ever without, were beginning to 
crawl over me, when suddenly something whipped 
and closed about my wrist. It was like a big 
roll of cold, slippery elastic. 

“It held me only a moment, but it left me 
water-kneed, goose-fleshed and swallowing. I 
don’t know where my blood went to, but I know 
it dropped out of my heart as if an exhaust had 
been opened in the bottom of it; and on my feet 
were the pigs of lead that hold you down in 
nightmares. 

“T stayed right there, listening to my pulse 
| beating in my ears and feeling myself grow sick ; 
and when I did pull myself together enough to 
reach for the signal line, my arm was clutched 
like a flash. The next moment my other was a 
prisoner, too. Then the tentacles began to nose 
about all over me like eels. 

“T did not need my eyes to know what it was. 
I’d heard of the curiosity of the giant rock-squid, 
and I’d often watched the little ones in the 
Palermo Aquarium. They’ll lay hold of some- 
thing new to them, and paw it over deliberately 
by the hour, squeezing and pulling it, and never 
letting go for a minute. 

** All this came back to me, and I could judge 
the size of the squid that had got hold of me by 
the length of its arms. Its eyes told its bulk, 


too; for when I’d got my strength again, and 
my struggling began to turn its curiosity into 
anger, they came out phosphorescent in the 


SQUEEZED THROUGH, 


lighted up uglier and uglier. For all I could do 
the grip on me only tightened. 

“But it wasn’t the tightness of the grip that 
was sending the crawling shudders through me; 
it was the kind of grip it was. For the suckers 
—and there were two rows of them on every 
arm— began to ‘set’ and ‘draw.’ They glued 
themselves to me all over, but I felt their mouth 
ing worst on my bare hands and wrists. 

“Sometimes I would get hold of the end of an 
arm, and twist it off me; but it only gave and 
stretched like the elastic it was. I knew that as 
soon as I had to relax the tension it would spring 
back again. And every minute or two the brute 
spat its sepia; I could smell it even through my 
rubber suit. I fought and yelled like a crazy 
man, for my nerves had gone; but the thick 
‘hough! hough!’ the beast makes when its blood 
is up was all the answer and heed it gave me. 

“Yet in that first terror it hadn’t rightly come 
over me what my real danger was. It was only 
when I had struggled and screamed myself tired 
and had gasping leisure for clear thinking that 
I realized what the end of it was likely to be. 
My first thought was that, after all, I couldn’t 
be choked to death nor my air supply shut off, and 
it would only be a matter of time till I and the 
brute would be hauled up together. 

“Then of a sudden my mind went 
back to the aquarium again, and I 
remembered that whenever the little 
squids in it caught a fish, or any- 
thing else soft enough, they never 
failed to finish handling it by push- 
ing out that chisel-edged, parrot-beak 
of theirs, and ripping it up just as 
a child might an old rag doll. Its 
head had only to let go whatever it 
was holding to in the galley, the 
beak had only to reach the breast of 
my suit or even to slit up one of my 
sleeves to drown me as sure as if 
there weren’t a diving-pump within 
a thousand miles of Palermo. 

“IT think [ went into a kind of 
delirium then, filling my helmet full 
of senseless screeching till it rang 
like a Chinese gong, jerking and 
writhing in the brute’s arms, and 
flinging my head back and forward 
in the crazy hope of sending up a 
signal that way; but I had too much 
slack, and I knew they’d probably 
not heed it, anyway. 

“All the time the suckers were 
drawing steadily stronger; from the 
first nip and sting, I felt now a long, 
burning ache. One arm was coiling 
itself more and more around my 
neck ; 1 could hear it rub squeaking 
about my copper collar, and as it 
tightened I knew it was bringing 
the head gradually closer. 

“The sepia was now as vile as 
two-year bilge. As I foamed and 
fought, the eyes stood out like great 
opals with candles behind them, and 
the lights in them turned crueler 
and crueler at every heave I gave. 
I couldn’t think or pray. I could 
only rave at the Italians up above fordetting me 
be done to death like this. 

“Suddenly I felt the hose and line growing 
taut. The next minute I was off my feet, and 
there was a terrific tug as the squid’s anchorage 
in the galley was broken. But we were lifted 
steadily up, he still gripping to me, and so in one 
big clump we came to the hatchway. He tried 
to get a purchase on it as we squeezed through, 
but he didn’t. I was in luck that he had such 
other things to think of, for they kept his beak 
off me. 

“No, I didn’t end up by fainting or anything 
like that. When they’d unscrewed my face- 
plate, I just sat on the side of the mole and did 
a little laughing and crying both at once. I can 
remember yet the outlandish sounds I made; it 
was for all the world like the squawking of an 
old rooster when you’ve laid his poor neck across 
the chopping-block. 

“It was two days before I could key myself 
up to putting the armor on again. Even then 
you could still see the red marks all over my 
hands and wrists; you can make them for your- 
self by touching your skin with a pneumatic 
nozzle for a second, or even by sucking hard with 
your lips. 

“My tenders said they had hauled me up 
because they’d felt a queer, steady pulling on the 
hose. Probably the brute had got hold of it with 
one of its arms, and had reefed in the slack to 
see what it was; its curiosity may have been 
my salvation after all. However, my gang took 
all the credit for it, and they prepared to boil and 
eat two of Signor Pulpu’s legs by way of 
celebrating the event. But first they put him 
whole on the scales. He weighed only seventy- 
nine pounds—but, as the celebration showed, it 
was all pretty solid muscle. 

“That feast petered out before it was really 
well started. Even ’fore-the-mast jaws couldn’t 
manage it; they cast anchor in the first chop. 
As for me, that was no great disappointment, 
for I’d been content to look on. Somehow, I 
still felt stand-offish toward that squid. Eating 
your conquered enemy is kind of un-American, 
anyway.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. most unpopular word is “victuals.”” Of course 
ofell states it is merely a matter of taste. That is to say, 
["™ consolenpenadt victuals do not taste so good as food. Hawthorne 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing, : 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the 
darkness. 


may have felt the antipathy to the word when 
he wrote that no sort of “victuals” seemed to 
come amiss to his pig. On the other hand, 
Science has added a foot-note, written by | Tennyson sings of a fair-haired youth who in his 
wireless telegraphy, which tells of sea-talks | hand “bare victual for the mowers.” Perhaps 
continuing hours at a time between vessels | the singular is less obnoxious than the plural, 
invisible to each other, day or night. just as the verb, to victual, seems to be in better 
| repute than the noun. Meanwhile we can enjoy 
Pp" ysperity and pianos go together, declares a | the thing without mentioning its bad name. 
leading manufacturer. During 1901, he says, 
a hundred and fifty thousand pianos were sold in 
this country—twenty-five thousand more than 
in 1892, the year of the “next best record.” 
Naturally. In hard times a piano is a luxury, | : 
in good times a necessity. If “money talks,” of | lines. Places in ticket offices, telegraph stations 
course it can also sing, and obviously it needs an | and the like will be open to them. Work as 
accompaniment. | telephone clerks in counting-rooms and freight 
offices will be given to those who are competent. 
The larger opportunities for women have come 
because of satisfactory service in positions they 
have been allowed to fill. Such a practical test is 
better than recommendations and petitions by the 
score. The question is, more and more, What 
can you do? not, Who are you? 
woman recognizes the fact that her advancement 
is a matter largely in her own hands. 


| women as possible are hereafter to be employed 


UE acon. use your head to save your legs,” 
one lawyer recently advised another. “Oh,” 
was the reply, “I use my legs to save my head. 
If I walk five blocks and get the papers into my 
own hands, I shall not be worrying the next 
three hours lest they are not delivered in time, 
or are wrong when they are delivered. Inci- 
dentally, I shall walk off a headache, and derive 
all the benefits of an expensive gymnasium 


without going there.’’ 
A census bulletin just issued shows that there 
has been a surprising increase in the con- 
sumption of illuminating gas during the last 
decade, and this is in spite of the electric light. 
When the telephone was first put into use, pre- 
dictions were general that it would displace the 
telegraph, but both modes of communication 
have continued to increase. Not all inventions 
displace older, even though inferior, processes. 


Some of them act as aids and allies. 
B nap especially those of the Orthodox faith, 
are deeply interested in a recent critical study 
of the Old Testament written by one of their 
own religion. It is said to be the first important 
Hebrew commentary on the Scriptures which 
has appeared for fifty years, and as it gives a 
fresh and original interpretation of two thousand 
passages from the Old Testament, and is written 
in Hebrew by one to whom that language is as a 
native tongue, the book can hardly fail to interest 
Gentile as well as Jewish students of the Bible. 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


Fight it out, never counting the cost ; 
Man’s the deed is, the consequence God’s. 
Robert Lytton. 


a 


GOOD FOR IOWA. 


in the leadership of the nation shows how 


offices and honors is sometimes overcome. ‘Two 
members of the Cabinet—the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the new Secretary of the Treasury— 
are from lowa; so is the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Col. David B. Henderson. 
Other members of the Iowa delegation in the 
House of Representatives fill important committee 
chairmanships and exert a wide influence. In 
the Senate Mr. Allison of Iowa, who has just 
been elected for a sixth term, is not surpassed by 
any Senator in length of continuous service. In 
legislative power he has few, if any, superiors. 
Such an array of national leaders it has seldom 


he proposed isthmian canal, whichever route 
is selected, will have far-reaching effects upon 
ocean transportation. The size of its locks will 
probably set a limit to the displacement of the 
freight steamships of the world, for few owners 
would want vessels too large to go through so 
important an artery of traffic. If the Panama 
route is chosen, it will do something to hasten 
the decline of sailing vessels by comparison with 
steamships, because of the region of calms on the 
west side of Panama, which would put at a great 
disadvantage a boat dependent on the winds. 


Maine could boast a few years ago of the 
Speaker of the House, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and three other members 
of the House of Representatives, all of whom 
held important chairmanships ; one of them, Mr. 
Dingley, was the “floor leader”? of his party. 
Its two Senators also held posts of great influence. 
But during that time Maine had no member of 
the Cabinet. 

In theory important executive offices are 
distributed as evenly as possible. In the Cabinet 
there is usually an attempt to preserve a 
geographical balance. Nevertheless, the larger 
States, like New York and Pennsylvania, have 
sometimes had two representatives. Virginia 
in the early days of the republic supplied many 
of the national leaders. It gave to the country 
four of the first five Presidents. Ohio has lately 
been notable as a “mother of Presidents” and 
New York of Vice-Presidents. 


prize of two hundred thousand dollars 
offered by the management of the coming 
world’s fair in St. Louis for the successful 
operation of a dirigible air-ship will stimulate 
effort among inventors, and may have important 
results. ‘The competition will be the first aerial 
tournament ever held in the world. Although| Iowa is not one of the great States. Nine of 
the names most often heard in connection with | its sister States have a larger population. Yet 
the trial are those of Sir Hiram Maxim, Prof. | it has developed an unusual number of prominent 
S. P. Langley of Washington and Monsieur | public men, who are also men of bigh character. 
Santos-Dumont, some “dark horse” may prove | The country cannot have too many of them, 
to be the first real Pegasus. It is significant that | and it will honor them all, although one State 
the exhibit is classed in the department of | may claim their parentage. 
transportation. 





® © 
he Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the famous and beloved 
Brooklyn preacher, lately celebrated his | 
eightieth birthday. To a reporter who called | 
upon him a day or two before the anniversary V a Pan-American railroad from Alaska to 
he made this remark: “If you are going to write | Patagonia hardly begin to cheer the heart 
anything about me don’t forget these two things— | when news of another revolution comes from 
that more than two hundred million copies of my | Paraguay. President Aceval has been arrested 


IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
isions of charming little vacation trips over 


sermons have been published, and that I believe | and thrown into prison, the despatches state, | 


a consecrated type is far more powerful for doing | and the revolutionists, led by the minister of 
good than a consecrated tongue.” To this| war and the minister of finance, will “issue a 
graceful tribute the press might well reply: “It | manifesto to explain their action.” 
was the consecrated tongue for which the type! This may have been nothing more than the 
but prepared a wider audience in the two hundred | regular weekly revolution which is customary in 
million printed sermons.” | some of the South American countries. The 
suggestion that the explanatory manifesto ought 
\peowine results followed the recent resump-| to be issued before the revolution rather than 
tion of enforcement of the prohibitory law | after it, in order that the people may know what 
in New Hampshire, long a dead letter. One of | they are fighting about, may be regarded as over- 
the results was a remarkable and in one respect | critical. Nevertheless, the manifesto, although 
humorous lesson, for the benefit of Manchester, | it cannot heal, may soothe sufficiently to delay 
on the cost of intemperance. During one week | the return game which the etiquette of revolution 
a year ago there were nineteen cases before the 
municipal court in the city—all but one arrests 


seems to imply. Yet the incident has its serious 
for drunkenness. Fines aggregating nearly five 


side. 
When one considers the frequency of political 
hundred dollars were imposed. During the 
corresponding week this year there was not'a 


disturbances in Latin- American countries, the 
wonder is not that the great continent to the 
single arrest, nor even a session of the court; and | south of us has failed to keep step with our 
the horse which draws the patrol wagon, and | progress, but that it has made any progress. 
which heretofore has had plenty of work to do, |The value of political compromise, of peaceful 
had to be taken out daily for exercise to keep 
him from kicking the stable to pieces. 


acquiescence in the will of the majority, of 
respect for law and of justice to the minority— 
these are the things which the people of South 
A professor ina Western university lately made America have not yet mastered. 

a list of the best-hated words in the English! Closer relations with each other and with the 





language by ascertaining the dislikes of a large | people of North America, and a freer interchange 
number of correspondents. 


It seems that the | of ideas, social, political and industrial, will be 


he head of the state railways in Prussia has | 
made the formal announcement that as many | 


in positions suitable for them on the various | 


The wise | 


T* large place which Iowa men are taking | 


the customary geographical distribution of | 


been the privilege of any one State to supply. | 





his first night in England lonely and supperless 
in the forecastle. 
At once he set himself about mastering the 


their best teachers. The growth of commerce, 
in particular, exerts a constant influence for 
conservatism ; and such gatherings as the Pan- 
American Congress justify themselves merely 
by the number of delegates which they bring 
together, even if the most important measures 
which they consider may fail for a time of 


ways of the West. He was not long in winning 
the confidence of men, for when Europe was 
preparing to destroy the Japanese forts on the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, after they had fired on 





adoption. 2 ‘| the foreign war-vessels, he persuaded the British 
teed government to delay action until he could return 
THE SEARCH. to Japan to advise his master against continuing 


his foolish course. 

From this period his biography becomes the 
history of the nation. He was made Governo: 
of Kobe to protect the Europeans; he was th: 
spokesman of the embassy sent to Europe to as! 
that Japan be treated as an enlightened power : 
he studied Western governments, and under his 

Se nie guidance the feudal laws were changed, the 
| ronson a gga —_ Pomme . 7 judicial system was reorganized and a constitution 


} A - .. | was drafted. 
| wemen'actute, . Shay ate lenening Sr one Ching The Japan of Ito’s youth was, in its relations 


so teen cme erage 4 es : | to the world -powers, & harterion nation. - 
always lovely, right and desirable, and the easy- | a seempemne ” alee ag ag potters 
going complaisance that is merely a soft-hearted | privilege of maintaining in its cities consulat 
oe as 4 courts, before which all cases were tried in which 
— 7 5 oond hone arene nesenenty than foreigners were concerned. To him more than 
i pong poe piecing eager ae |toany other man is due the release of Japan 
never prevent honest opposition > whet is from the trammels of foreign guardianship, an 
disapproved. In new clubs and among inex- | its conquest of a place among the nations which 
| perienced members such expressions are still treat with each other on equal terms. 
|}common as: “I didn’t agree, but I couldn’t ® 
| speak out and hurt her feelings.” “It is a pity 
the motion was carried, but Mrs. So-and-so had 
|set her heart on it, and we didn’t like to 
| disappoint her.” “Oh, dear, no, it doesn’t work 
well at all; but the thing only slipped through 
because nobody wanted to get up and fight it.” 
When to oppose, how to oppose, and when to 
| cease opposing is something desirable for every 
one to know ; but it is a lesson especially needed 
| by women, whose natural politeness makes them 
peculiarly apt to fail in frank opposition to an 
| act, a measure, or a decision on social matters 
| at the moment it ought to be contested. Then, 
| when they have done nothing to prevent the 
error, follows often the further fault of com- 


| No one could tell me where my soul might be. 

I searched for God, but God eluded me. 

I sought my brother out, and found all three. 
Ernest Crosby. 
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COURTESY AND COMPLAISANCE. 
any incidental as well as direct good 





THE MORALS OF MANNERS. 


“*: Aunt Margaret, it is a rainy afternoon, 

and I want to have it out with you about 
my ‘bad manners,’ as you call them. I’ve been 
here just a week, and you have spoken to me 
seven times about my behavior. Here’s the list, 
as nearly as I can remember it. 

“You told me I mustn’t whisper in church, even 
about something in the sermon. That was the 
first day I was here, and it wasn’t a very good 
| beginning, was it? 

“Monday I talked too loudly on the street. 
| Wednesday I was scolded for eating a chocolate 
bonbon in a street-car, though 1 was dreadfully 
hungry. Then I didn’t put on my gloves to go 
over to Hattie’s, and I didn’t look up from my 








ining either piteousl r angrily of i : 
pial % TEven Ah, oa sy io s oa oe _ book or rise when you and grandma came into the 
results. ulminating exasperat 


- 2 4 ;room. You objected to my fixing my hair at 
“I told you so!” is sometimes perpetrated by | the concert last night, and this morning you 
those who have thought so, but have not told | criticized my eating my cream toast with a spoon 
any one so, or have not told the right people, or | instead of a fork. 
enough of them, or at the right time. | “Now it seems to me, Aunt Margaret, that if | 
Experience of club work has taught many | am to put my mind on all these trifles I shall think 
women that there and elsewhere they owe it | #bout myself from morning till night, and presently 
alike to courtesy and to self-respect to oppose be the most self-conscious prig in the world. 


. han in aft That would be worse than these lapses from your 
iest, sather ¢ to complain ard. | code of manners. Don’t you really think so?” 


That was Helen’s case, and it was not such a 
bad one. Her pretty face looked very grave over 


AN EXTENSIBLE ARBOR DAY | it. Let us try to deal with her trouble as the wise 
: | Aunt Margaret dealt with it. 


ihe Department of Agriculture has planned | To think of one’s behavior all the time is a little 
for this year a new departure in encourage- | like thinking of one’s clothes or one’s eyes o1 
ment of tree-planting supplementary to the | one’s cleverness. But underneath most of these 
regular annual distribution of seeds by the aid of | cote 8 ay ge so rae co = law “—m 
. part + | no one shall do anything in the publie eye to 
Cong = Pg ril the by avo Rin a attract attention to herself. Loud talking, eating, 
assign i aac ad - : presen _ toilet-making are non-social acts; that is, they 
seventy-five shade-trees. Care is to be taken | jgnore the claim of society that no one person 
that the trees shall be of varieties suited to the | shall do what would be painful and confusing if 
climate and conditions of the region where they | all did it at the same time. 
are to be set out. Again, the mark of respect for age and position 
A special distribution of trees is also to be | bas a moral reason for its existence. The quick 
made in honor of the Connecticut Constitutional | Pe’cePtion of the fitness of things is the mark of 
Convention. Each member of that convention | "Ue breeding. 
ail senies an ook mn tn fe ’ “nt Whatever the conventional demand is,—and it is 
“ 2 partment, substantially the same the world over,—it is based 
with the request that the tree—to be known as | on a sense of proportion, on an unselfish wish to 
the Constitutional Oak of 1902—be planted in | make life easy and pleasant for others, and on a 
his town, with appropriate ceremonies. | just feeling of one’s own place in the general order 
These are good deeds, and their influence will | of the world. Gloves, forks, chairs, voice, gesture 
be widely and permanently felt. But commen- | “— oe a veg henge a _ _ _— ope 2 
dation of them may well be reenforced by an | o think about at art—not abou = 8 seli— 
announcement recently made by the New | for one year 6 Ser Sve yours sr time well — 
Hampshire Grange, which offers a prize of two | if one may acquire it so that at the end of the 
re ae Pe Ses ke page P eae | time it “comes as natural as life.” 
un loll: in gold to that subordinate | 
grange in the State the members of which shall 
set out the largest number of shade-trees on | 
| Arbor day, provided the trees are found to be | 
alive eighteen months later. 
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TALK THAT WAS NOT CHEAP. 

‘¢\7es, Morrison is a good fellow,” said the young 

Conditions tending to the same end can hardly | literary man when the conversation turned 
be attached to the government's gifts; but it is | upon a departed guest. ‘“He’s not only perfection 

‘ 2 | as a friend, but, as I’ve often told him, he’s com- 

much to be desired that the beneficiaries and | mercially valuable—he’s an asset.” 
others should realize that successful ns | “An asset?” the hostess repeated. 
| does not begin and end with sticking saplings | she looked bewildered. 
| into the ground. The trees demand a prepared,| The literary man nodded. “I estimate his con- 
congenial soil; they need to be watched and | versation as directly worth, to me, not less than 
| tended. The only sensible way to observe Arbor | fifteén dollars an hour. 
| day is to observe it after the New Hampshire “IT earn my living, you know, by writing all 
| manner, for eighteen months at least. 








Naturally 


kinds of things,’’ the literary man explained; 
“stories, sketches, essays, jokes, more or less 
bad poetry, some advertisements. Of course I’m 
always on the watch for subjects to write about. 
My reading yields some; others are suggested by 
what I may see or hear. 

“Now Morrison, bless him! is a banker, a civil 
service reformer, a golf-player and a genealogist. 
He works and he amuses himself in ways that are 
outside my own ruts, and he meets many clever 
people I would not encounter. Moreover, he has 
opinions. He does his own thinking. 

“The last time we spent an evening together,” 
the literary man went on, “a remark Morrison 
made inspired an editorial which I sold for seven 
dollars to a literary paper. He told me two 
anecdotes worth, at a moderate calculation, a 
dollar apiece. A fragment of family history he 
had rescued from an ancient letter suggested i 
poem that I won’t take less than ten dollars for. 
and a story of the War of 1812 which he related 


* & 


THE FATHER OF MODERN JAPAN. 


he Marquis Ito, who recently completed a 
tour of the world, has lived through the 

romantic period of the Japanese awakening, 
and his career illustrates those virtues of perse- 
verance and patience the practice of which has 
won for Japan the distinction of being called 
the Germany of the East. 

He was a member of the antiforeign party in 
his youth ; but when he saw Commodore Perry’s | 
squadron in Nagasaki harbor he decided that if 
his country was to hold its own, it must fight the 
Caucasians with modern weapons. He deter- 
| mined to learn how to use those weapons, and 
although it was a capital offense for a Japanese | *” 
to leave the empire, started for England. In will be worth twenty-five dollars after Pve dressed 
order to learn navigation, he worked his way to | i up a Bittle. Total, forty-four dollars worth of 

ae ~ material’ communicated in about two hours and 
| London before the mast on a sailing vessel. | 4 half-not reckoning the value of the mental 
When the ship arrived the crew went ashore, | stimulus Morrison’s talk administers.” 
and Ito, the future adviser of the emperor, spent | The hostess pretended to sigh, but she looked 



































that commercial basis,’’ she said. “How many 
people you must meet whose talk isn’t worth 
anything!” 

“Not any,” was the prompt reply. “There’s a 
story at every street corner, if a man has eyes to 
see it. Every man, woman and child has thoughts 
and experiences worth printing. If 1 don’t get 
anything from a person I always assume that it’s | 
my fault.” 

“Would you please tell me how much an hour | 
my conversation is worth?” the hostess asked, 
with suspicious meekness. 

“I’m not good at big figures; I never dare to go 
beyond the ‘twelve times twelve’ table,” said the | 
young man, gallantly. “Seriously, though, a 
woman’s words remind me of nothing more sordid 
than ‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ ” | 


mischievous. “I hope you don’t judge us all on | 
| 





TRAGEDIES OF THE ARCTIC. 


n extraordinary coincidence has been devel- 

oped by a recent arctic tragedy brought 

about by the expedition of the Duke of the 
\bruzzi. 

When this navigator went on his journey to 
the North Pole he took with him among others 
Lieutenant Querini, a Venetian gentleman of an 
old and noble family. His work over, the duke 
returned, but the lieutenant was not with him, for 
he had lost his life through an accident in the 
iretic regions. 

Now, at the very time when this accident 
oceurred, a professor in the~technical school in 
rrieste, while rummaging in the archives of that 
city, discovered a manuscript bearing the date 
1601, and containing an account of a journey made 
by one Pietro Querini, in 1431, to the arctic | 
regions. Querini is not a common name, and a | 
little investigation showed that Pietro Querini 
was a direct ancestor of the other Pietro Querini 
who lost his life in the arctic seas a few months 
ago. 

“Querini,’’ says the old manuscript, “sailed from 
Candia for Flanders on board a vessel loaded 
with merchandise and precious stones. When he 
arrived in Flanders he sold his cargo and started 
for the aretic regions. A storm forced him to 
abandon his ship and to take refuge with his crew 
in two barks. The wind then carried them to the 
coast of Norway, but on January 9, 1432, Querini 
was again shipwrecked near the Lofoden Islands 
in seventy degrees north latitude, and almost all 
his companions were drowned.” 

For some time it was supposed that he, too, had 
been drowned, but in January, 1433, he appeared 
in Venice with ten companions, the only survivors 
of his original crew of seventy-eight men. It 
seems that he succeeded in gaining the shore 
after the others had been drowned, and then 
slowly made his way home through Denmark and 
Germany. 

“Although these two Pietro Querinis,” says a 
French writer, “are separated from each other by 
five centuries, we find the same destiny at work 
n the case of each.” And he continues, with a 
dash of playfulness: “Is it not possible that the 
adventurer of the fifteenth century, desiring to 
enjoy onee more the exciting days of his youth, 
actually became incarnated as a hero of the 
twentieth century?” 


A CLOG IN THE MACHINE. 
| 


te Hunter was the very symbol of conserva- | 
J tism. He was a member of the most stately | 
chureh; he voted with a preeminently respectable 

political party, and his views of life had never 

been expressed above a whisper. 

When John married, somewhat late in life, by | 
some dynamic ruling he took to wife a lively | 
woman with a talking belief in equal suffrage and 
socialism. As these theories fell from rosy lips, it 
was not unnatural that John should listen to them | 
in smiling silence which looked like acquiescence. | 
He nodded sometimes when his wife looked par- | 
ticularly pretty, even when they had callers, and | 
it soon spread over the village that John Hunter 
was all carried away with his wife’s crazy notions. | 
it got around to Sim Woods after a while, but he | 
loyally scouted the idea. 

““Mebbe he isn’t,’ conceded his informant, “but 
there’s no fool like an old fool. You can’t deny 
that.” 

Sim could not, and feeling vaguely troubled | 
about his old friend,—and his old friend’s vote, for | 
election time was near,—he went to John prepared | 
to do his duty as delicately as might be. | 

“Do you reckon,” said he, “that there’s any 
truth in the talk that’s goin’ round that you’re 
right under Mis’ John Hunter’s thumb?” 

“I guess I see what you’re drivin’ at,’ returned 
John, after a pause. “And I don’t mind tellin’ 
you, Sim, how ’tis. Me and my wife are one and 
the same mind when we’re together, but when I | 
“et by myself I’ve got a single man’s judgment | 
vet.” 

“John will vote the straight ticket,” Sim 
announced that night at the post-office. 


& 


° | 
THE EASTERN WAY. | 
I" connection with the abduction of Miss Stone, | 
the missionary, some foreign papers suggest 
that we do not, as a nation, know very much | 
bout the proper treatment of brigands. La Vie | 
ustrée cites this anecdote of the late Bulgarian 
statesman, Stambuloff: 
One of his agents had been carried off in a 
‘shion similar to that in the case of Miss Stone. 
. few days later a clerk brought to Stambuloff’a 
uuman ear. It had just come by mail. 
“This belongs to your captured agent,” said he. 
it is sent you by the Greek brigand, Dryas, and 
Says the rest of the body will follow piecemeal, 
‘less you immediately forward two hundred 
pounds.” 
Stambuloff laughed. 
“They want money, do they?” said he. 
‘ve none for that purpose. But I can send the 
igand his son’s nose.” | 
the young man had been placed under arrest | 


| 


“We 


| of Experience, still gripped fast and held high in 


| battle,—and he sent to Arnold a letter expressing 
| his feeling, and with it his gold cuff-links, saying, 
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only a few days before, and that very evening his 
nose was sent off by mail. Within a week there 
was a peaceable interchange of prisoners. Both 
men are now alive, one minus an ear and the other | 
his nose. 


BULLS OF JOHN BULL. 


|" the making of bulls Ireland has without doubt 
attained preeminence, but she has by no means 
established a monopoly. 
often able to poke fun at her upon that score 
without being promptly reminded of his own | 
achievements in the same line. A recent news- 
paper controversy has called forth some fine 
examples of the purely British bull, of which two 
were contributed by members of Parliament, 
although not within the walls of the House. They 


| occurred, however, in the course of the campaign 


eloquence which admitted the speakers to its 
precincts. 

“Expenditure on so vast a scale,” proclaimed 
one of them who was urging national economy, 
“will in time empty even the fnexhaustible coffers 
of Britain, and convince her reckless legislators 
too late, when the mare is stolen, that they must 
close that barn door through which for years the 
flood of extravagance has poured unchecked.” 

The second speaker did even better, although it 
is fair to allow something for a man who, hooted 
down by a derisive opposition, is naturally too | 
excited and indignant to carefully consider his | 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” he protested. “The | 
ery of the cat, the crow of the cock and the hiss of 
the gander are not argument. True, they may for 
the time overwhelm the feeble voice of one man 
in their roaring tide; but not all their leaguered 
forces, howsoever armed and arrayed for combat, 
shall avail finally to extinguish that beacon torch 





| words. 


his unfaltering hand to guide safely through the 
breakers the straining eyes of Posterity!”’ 


ef 


CUFF-LINKS WITH A HISTORY. 
ne of the few relics of Washington in the 


O possession of an individual is a pair of old 
gold sleeve-links belonging to Gen. James Grant 
Wilson. Their history, as recounted in the New 
York Times, General Wilson told not long ago 
before the New York Historical Society. The 
story is both new and true, for General Wilson is 
himself the last hero of it, and he has not repeated 
it often. 

After the Battle of Saratoga Washington desired 
to express his appreciation of Arnold's bravery,— 
for Arnold, not Gates, was the real hero of that 





“T learn that you lost yours in the battle. Pray 
accept mine as a little token of my ap »reciation.” 
Arnold wore the sleeve-links until his treason, 
when, evidently not relishing the memories they 
called forth, he presented them to Colonel Tarle- 
ton, one of the few British officers who showed 
him any sincere kindness. Colonel Tarleton had | 
on his staff an American loyalist, who was an 
excellent officer and a most amiable gentleman, | 
and was made by Tarleton his military secretary. 
This was Israel Halleck, father of Fitz Greene 
Halleck, the well-known poet of earlier New York 


ays. 
ioract Halleck left the historical Washington 
links to his son, who, just before his death, in 
1867, gave them to a young man to whom he had | 
entrusted his manuscripts and other material for 
his biography, and here they are. | 





HOW SCIENCE WON. 


tis well for a woman to know the pet subject of | 
the man she is most interested in. Perhaps in 
the long run Lord Kelvin’s second marriage did 
not depend wholly on the woman’s knowing his 
hobby, but as the story is told in the New York 
Evening Post, her knowledge hastened their 
engagement. In the early seventies, when he 
was Sir William Thomson, he took up as a 
recreation the question of simplifying the method 
of signals at sea. 


He had been talking of it at the dinner-table of | 
a friend in Madeira, and the only one that seemed 
able to grasp it was his host’s daughter, a lady he | 
greatly but silently admired. : 

I quite understand it, Sir William,” she said. | 
If 1 sent you a signal from my yacht do you | 
think you could read it and couid answer me?’ | 

“TI would try,” she responded. “1 believe I 
should succeed in making the message out.” 

The next day the signal was sent from the yacht 
and duly answered. His message was, “ Will | 
you marry me?” And her answer was, “Yes.” 


“ 
‘& 


- A GENIAL ENCOUNTER. 


he tsar’s last visit to France has filled the 
French papers with reminiscences of his 
former stay. 


One day he drove incognito to the house of 
Loubet, then president of the senate, and while | 
his companion went in to announce the visit, he 
amused himself by putting his head out of the 
window and looking at the people who passed. 

A whistling street boy ——_ and recog- | 
nized him, in spite of the plainness of his cquipe re. 
He stopped, took off his cap and said, cheerfully, 
“Good day, sir! How is the empress?” 

The tsar was naturally surprised, but he replied, 
with a smile: 

“Thanks, young man. The empress 
well, and has enjoyed the trip very much. 

The boy seemed glad to hear it, nodded, and 
went whistling away. The tsar said, in telling 
the story, that he, thus cordially accosted, was 
the only one of the two to be embarrassed. 


is quite 


& 
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LOCATED. 


N° matter how widely some people travel, they 

remain provincial, and hold the village they 
live in as the starting-point of all knowledge. A 
private soldier once introduced himself to Lincoln 
as the brother of the man who gave the Fourth- 
of-July oration in Topeka. An Andover clergy- 
man is said to have fixed the town he hailed from 
with equal precision. 

He was present at a gathering of noted scholars 
and professors in Berlin. A distinguished German 
philologist, just introduced to him, asked what 
part of America he came from. A 

“ Andover,” said the clergyman, with proud 
confidence. 4 

“Eh? Where is Andover?” 

“Next to Tewksbury,” replied the American. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 





Indeed, John Bull is not | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
is taken from the Greek, 


sp ENTONA gf a strength- | 


ener,” and is the new name of the original White | 
Wheat Gluten St sitories for 25 years pre- | 
scribed and recommended by physicians for cases of | 
Constipation and Hemorrhoids. It is for sale at 

druggists for 50c. a box. Kree Samples will be mailed | 
on request by The Entona Co., 61 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


LYON & HEALY'S pp ASS BAND 


Own Make 


INSTRU MENTS. Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Big Cata- 
logue, 400 illustrations, FREE 
Positively the lowest pr 
Band Instruments. | 
and Supplies of all kinds 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 

















We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
Suits and Skirts 


7 Jue Suits and Skirts 
shown in our new 
Spring Catalogue 


are decidedly pretty 
and distinctly new — 
free from that “‘ ready- 


made” look and unlike 
the garments sold by 
hundreds of other firms. 
Our garments are 
made-to-order from 
the design and material 
you select. Prices this 
lower 


season are than 
ever. Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 


~ New Suits, in attract- 
ive styles, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, 
lined throughout with 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts, perfect 
in fit andfinish, $4up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, 
$5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
and Wash Dresses, 
stylish and pretty, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts of pique and fancy ducks, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. You may order 
from us with perfect freedom —if what you get 
does not fit and please, send it back. We will 
refund your money. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York, 





























RED CALLA YELLOW CALLS 


5 NEW ncn. CALLAS, 50c. 


We are the only house offering these beautiful 
Callas this year, and we offer them ata price never 
before attempted by any seedsman. 

RED CALLA,—Can you imagine anything more 
beautiful than a bright red la, with foliage varie- 
gated most artistically? 20c. each. 

GREEN CALLA,— As a foliage plant this calla 
excels the Fancy Leaved Caladiums, the leaves 
being marked and veined in a fashion never before 

n. » flowers measure from 8 to 12 inches and 
are a beautiful green color. 

YELLOW CALLA.—One of the rarest colors in 
callas. The beautiful yellow flower. with jet black 
centre, is indeed charming. 30c. each. | 

CALLA FRAGRANCE Flowers are very large, | | 
pure white and delightfully fragrant. 20c. each. 

SPOTTED CALLA.—This is the ever blooming 
calla with spotted leaves; easy to grow and always 
in bloom. Enormous size bulbs 20c. each. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For 50c. we will send the 
Set of 5 Callas. by mail, postpaid. together with our 
Colored plate Catalog. All Blooming Bulbs. 


J. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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‘Giant Flowering Caladium 
| . Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
| Leaves to 6 fect long by 2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 
immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance 
| hasnoequal. Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
| the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to I5inches long, snow- 
| white, with a rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or fawn 
lant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
halls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms ell the 
year, and will astonish every one with its magnificou 
80 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 26c,. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for 1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

U GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; = 
fusely lllustrated; Larre Colored Plates; 136 pages; FREE 

any who expect to order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Rubens Infant Shirt 
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No Trouble 


528,988, 550,238 


No Buttons 


Patent Nos 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life proserver It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat 
ter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefor« 
we want it access ble to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at. Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by 













Instructor or Lessons 
Not Necessary. 


By the aid of a simple chart 
furnished fiee, any one with 
an ear for music can pro 
duce the sweetest and most 
delicate tunes — instruct- 
ing the player and de- 
the whole 
A musical 


lighting 
family. 
wouder, 


Columbia Zithe 


** The Easy to Play.”’ 

Made with as much care and pains as the most 
expensive instrument; perfect in every detail; 
serviceable and handsome. Sold 
price no home should be without one 


Others 
>I $3.00 to $7.00 
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Should your music dealer not have the 
lumbia, send price to us and we will ship 
express paid, to any address. ree @ 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, Dept. T, 
150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 
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The Inside of Dresser 
and Commode Drawers 


Finish them with 
neat 


and unsightly. 
and at a trifling 


and handsome 
ments they contain, t 
housekeeper taking pride in ‘‘ doing things right."’ 
away with troublesome papers that become 


Neals Enamels 


THE 


GENUINE 


Neal’s Enamel to secure a permanent, 


fini 


nish worthy of the dainty gar 
h 


y 


at will delight the up-to-date 
Does 
torn, worn 
Any woman can do it with little trouble 


expense. 





FREE TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


Send us your name and the name of your druggist, 
hardware or paint dealer of whom you regularly buy, 


describing the 
rooms, and we 


White Enamel 


or large pictu 


woodwork in your house and number of 
will send you a can of Neal’s Pure 
enough to cover a chair, waste-basket 


re-frame. We only ask five 2-cent 


stamps to pay for postage and packing. 


We also sen 


eling,’’ with sample colors 


New 
Prep 


absolutely pure 


d our booklet, ‘‘ Enamels and Enam- 
FREE on request. 


Era 
ared 


House Paint 


lasts for years. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 





Dept. Y, Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE KINGLY KING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ichard the king, the Lion Heart, 
Lay faint and secant of breath ;— 
Bertram de Gordon’s was the shaft 
That did him to his death. 


They brought the boy to meet his doom 
Before the dying king ;— 

Against the mail of angry men 
He heard the daggers ring. 


“Yours was the hand that strung the bow, 
Yours that the arrow sent,— 

Say,” said the king, “has chance the wrong, 
Or was it—death—you meant?” 


“Death!” cried the boy. “I meant his death 
Who laid my kindred low, 

Tyrant, who filled my life with loss, 
Who fills the world with wo!” 


The Lion Heart with dying eyes 
Surveyed the tall, dark lad, 

Whose blood went singing through his veins 
With hate and daring glad. 


Then, where a mighty spear held back 
The curtain of the tent, 

Into the deeps of far blue sky 
Slowly the king’s gaze went. 


Perhaps he thought, though king, how soon 
He might need mercy, too ;— 

Perhaps what best became a king 
Full royally to do. 


Like rains distilling back to heaven 
He felt his moments waste, 

And marked among his men-at-arms 
Stirs ominous of haste. 


His proud glance lowered to the boy 
Who all his power defied,— 

“Go,—I forgive you!” said the king, 
The Lion Heart, and died. 


& © 
RENEWING HIS YOUTH. 


E was sixty-two years old, and a retired 
schoolmaster. He had carried 
his little savings from New Eng- 
land to the West, and had pre- 

“1 a home and garden in 
which he hoped to spend a 
few years in peace. His work 
had been constant, trying and 
monotonous. He was worn 
out, and he wanted nothing so 
much as to retire from public 
responsibility and enjoy the 
sunset of life. 


But he could not hold him- | 


self entirely aloof from public concerns. The 


“new community in which he had cast his lot was 


beginning to hold religious services, and at these 
infrequent and irregular meetings he was a faith- 
ful and unobtrusive worshiper. 

One day, when the people had gathered for 
service and no preacher appeared, they besought 
the old man, whom they had come to know as 
a man of character and culture, to conduct the 
service. Reluctantly he did so, and as he stood 
face to face with the settlers, and felt their 
poverty, their struggles and their hopes for their 
children, his heart was warmed and his tongue 
was loosed, and he spoke with great earnestness 
and helpfulness. 

The people crowded about him when the 
service was over, and pleaded with him to preach 
the next Sunday; but he refused. He was no 
preacher ; he was old and broken down ; he could 
assume no responsibility for regular service. And 
so he made his way home. But later in the 


week a committee came to see him, and his own | 


heart had prepared him for their coming. They 
pleaded with him to undertake to talk—not to 
preach—but just to talk to them on Sundays 
when there was no other service, and so help 
them to establish regular worship in the com- 
munity. With fear and trembling and many 
misgivings he consented to try it for a few 
Sundays. 

The experiment was successful. The people 
were edified and encouraged, and the old school- 
master began to dig in his garden with new 
spirit ; to feel new life in his veins, and to preach 
with growing power. At length he gathered a 
church, and when it was fully organized it voted 
down his protest, and called him to be its minister. 
A council was called; the case was laid before 
the venerable body, and the council declared 
that the teacher had been called of God to that 
work, and they laid hands on him and ordained 
him to the work of the ministry. 

For twenty-one years he preached to those 
people, and seemed younger at the end than at 
the beginning. When, at length, he died, and 
they laid him away amid the tears of the com- 
munity, it was with grief for one who died 
young; but he had done a full lifetime of work 
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in laying the moral and spiritual foundations of 
a growing town. 
This is a true story, and it has its lesson for 
other than old men. 
e © 


THE PRESIDENT’S LITTLE JOKE. 


his other qualifications as a popular man 
President Roosevelt adds a fondness for a 
good-natured joke. A Washington corre- 
spondent recalls this amusing incident of the time 
when the President was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy: 

The squadron had been out for two days at 
target-practice, and the chief officers had been 
invited on board the flag-ship as the guests of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The conversation on marine topics 
was long, and for some time there had been a 
clearing of throats and a significant exchange of 
glances. Mr. Roosevelt took the hint. 

“Will you step into the cabin and have some 
tea?” he said. , 

The movement toward the cabin was prompt 
and unanimous. There, in the center of a great 
table, rested a punch-bowl of magnificent porper 
tions, filled nearly to the brim with a liquid a 
shade darker than amber. In its center floated 
an island of ice. Sprays of mint extended their 
slender leaves over its brim, and pieces of lemon 
and other fruits floated on the surface of the cool 
and Somes flood. 


on his face and the dryness of the desert in his 
throat, turned gagerly toward this oasis. He 
stirred the ladle lovingly in the bowl, while others 
vathered about him. e held his glass, filled to 

1e brim, between his eye and the sunlight that 
came in through the cabin window, and the clatter 
and clink of glasses sounded through the cabin as 
each officer filled to the occasion. 

With an air of contentment and anticipated joy 
the commodore brought the glass to his lips. 
Then, as all lifted their glasses to follow his 
example, a look of astonishment passed over his 
face. His hand trembled, and the glass almost 
fell to the table. 

“Be blowed if it ain’t tea!’”’ he rages. 

And, indeed, that is just exactly what it was. 
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THE MAKING OF PEARLS. 


earls are the product of decay. A French 
Pp naturalist says, in Cosmos, that the free 

pearls found in the common pearl-bearing 
mollusk are little tombs surrounding the bodies 
of the marine worms known as distomes during a 
| particular stage of their life. 


In the month of August certain mollusks are 
found having numerous small reddish-yellow 
oints in the spot where pearls usually form. 
hen begins the imprisonment of the creature. 
In the beginning the surface of the distome is 
sprinkled with tiny grains of carbonate of lime. 
hese granulations grow and take the form of 
erystals which group and interlace in different 
patterns, and end by forming a calcareous deposit 
around the creature’s body, which can still be 
distinguished by its yellow tint. 

The calcareous deposit takes on polish and 
luster; and at this t the leus of the 
young pearl is seen only as a little black point, 
which soon disappears. The pearl has now a 
beautiful luster, and it keeps on growing in contact 
with the membranous pouch surrounding the 
calcareous cyst. 

he distome remains there until the followin 

summer. At the beginning of the season the pear 
loses its polish, decays and falls to pieces. There 
may remain only a gelatinous mass, and these are 
known as gelatinous pearls. The parasite then 
resumes its active life, reproduces its kind, and 
the young distomes become in their turn encysted, 
forming new pearls. 

There are pearls that escape their physiological 
fate, and may grow to larger size because _ their 
distomes are dead, killed by another parasite, or 
because they are sterile. 

So the most beautiful pearl is nothing but the 
brilliant tomb of a worm. 
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AT SHORT RANGE. 


his family there. His home at the time 
was in the edge of the Transvaal wilderness, and 
it was there that the event occurred. 


One evening about dusk mz wife and child were 

sitting on the veranda of the bungalow. I was 

engaged a few rods away, putting the finishing 

touches to a bit of wagon-repairing. The servants 

were at the rear of the house. It was one of those 

pocumes’y — evenings when nothing seems to 
reak the stillness. 

Suddenly I felt, rather than saw, something 
moving near the veranda. 1 looked more closely, 
and to my horror perceived an enormous lion 
stealing slong the ground in the direction of my 
wife and child. My wife saw the creature at the 
same instant, and despite her terror, fortunately 
remained perfectly motionless and silent. 

Searcely knowing what to do, I hastily crept 
toward the side of the ag oy to the open 
window of my room, where I knew a loaded rifle 
was leaning against the wall. I climbed in at 
the window, seized the rifle and leaped by another 
| window out upon the veranda. 
| There was no time to think; the lion was within 
| a few feet of my dear ones and crouching for a 
spring. I called softly to my wife not to move, 
and then fired. 

The ball passed directly over my boy’s head 
and ep on n the forehead of the lion, imme- 
— above the eyes, and stretched him on the 
ground. 

There was an instant of fearfulsuspense. Then 
I fired again, but the second bullet was not 
~~ meat le for the lion had been killed at the first 
shot. 
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WELLINGTON’S TENDER HEART. 


rs. Charles Bagot, in her new book entitled 

M “Links With the Past,” gives some inter- 

esting glimpses of the Duke of Wellington 

and his kind heart, as well as an amusing and 

impressive record of the confidence which the 
people of that time had in the great soldier. 


“The duke came into Lady Westmorland’s 
opera box, where I was sitting. Lady Westmor- 
land reminded him that by my recent marriage 

become his great-niece. He spoke very 
kindly to me, took my hand and kept it throughout 
the act. ay husband said to me afterward: 

“*Why did you not speak to the duke?’ 

“*T could not,’ was all I could say. I had been 
brought up with such intense admiration of him 
by my father and uncles that I was struck dumb. 
1 simply felt that I was sitting hand in hand with 
the savior of England and Europe.” 

As an instance of the confidence the duke’s 
— inspired, Lady Mornington tells the story 
hat when firing was heard in Brussels (where 
she was staying) at the opening of the Battle of 





Waterloo, she went to wake her maid, a woman 
ealled Finlay. The woman merely sat up in her 
bed and said: 

“Is the duke between us and the French army, 


my lady 

‘Yes, Finlay.” 

“Oh, then, my lady, I shall lie down and go to 
sleep again.” 

Lady Mornington says further that when she 
first saw the duke at Brussels after the battle and 
congratulated him, he put his face between his 
hands to hide his tears and said: 

“Oh, do not congratulate me! I have lost all my 
dearest friends!” 

When the duke was told of the death of Alick 
Gordon he shed tears. 





Ell 

ANSE: 
hen leagues on leagues of sea and land 

Between us lay, last year, 





The old commodore, with the color of the sun | 


Lost friend, you seemed to clasp my hand, 
In thought you were so near. 

You came again. What barrier grew 
Between us in a day? 

You seemed, even while I talked with you, 
A thousand leagues away. 

Yet now that you have passed beyond 
Earth’s griefs and earthly ken, 

O friend, how near you are—how fond, 
Mine own true friend again! 


® & 
“TICKETS, PLEASE!” 


remember where each passenger got aboard, 





n Englishman who lived many years in Africa | 
relates a thrilling experience which befell | 


T: conductor was one of those gifted men who 


and can look through at the conscience of 
| a traveller and find out if a ticket is still due the 
| railroad. He stopped, says the Detroit News- 
Tribune, by a seat in which was a small boy, 
kneeling, of course, so that his shoes were soiling 
the plush covering of the seat, and a woman whose 
face was a declaration of independence. 


She handed the man in brass buttons a ) ~ my trip 
slip, then folded her hands as if her duty was 
done. But the conductor was not satisfied. His 
official glance took measure of the boy, whose back 
was turned to the aisle and who was staring at 
the landscape through greasy finger-marks with 
which he had decorated the window. 

“I shall have to ask you for a ticket for that 
boy ma’am.” 

“Y think not.” 

“He’s too old to travel free.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“He occupies a whole seat and the car is 
crowded.” 

“That’s the fault of the road, not mine.” 

“And there are —_ standing up.” 

“Well, that’s not my affair.” 

“See here, ma’am, I haven’t time to argue the 


matter! 
“It wouldn’t do you any good to argue it with 
me ” 


“You'll have to pay for that boy.” 

“T never have yet, and I’m not going to begin 
now.” 

“Don’t you expect to begin some time?” 

“That’s not the question now.” 

“If you haven’t had to pay for him you’ve 
been mighty lucky, or else you don’t do much 
travelling.” 

“Oh, yes; I travel about six months a year.” 

“You'll have to pay for him, ma’am, or I shall be 
obliged to put him off.” 

= hat won’t help you to get any money out of 


“You know what the rules of the road are, 
ma’am.” 

“No, I never read them.” 

“How old is that boy?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw him before. You’d 
better ask the old gentleman who’s asleep three 
ae They got on together at Beckenham 

reet.’ 
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A GENTLEWOMAN IN SERVICE. 


ady Louisa Stuart, an Englishwoman, writing 
- in the first part of the last century, gives 
a description of a maid in her service who 
evidently endowed her station with a grace not 
inferior to that of a higher lot. The description 
reflects credit upon both mistress and maid. 


My friend rather than servant, Cross, is soon to 
retire from my service, in which she has been, for 
eight and twenty years, one of the chief blessings 
and comforts of my life. 

Her superior sense, clear judgment and quick 
decision, her elevated mind, her steadiness of 
principle, her delicacy of feeling would have been 
admired in a princess; I hardly know one of my 
acquaintances for whom I have so perfect an 


esteem. 

Instead of feeling that I can rely on the integrity 
of the servant, I respect the honor of the gentle- 
woman; and because she is thus high-minded, she 
is far humbler and more easily contented than any 
other person I ever saw in her situation. 

“O am, what does it signify?” is her con- 
stant saying about things that would make others 
stand on their oo. 

No quarrels, no difficulties ever come to m 
ears. The servants below her are guided with a 
firm yet gentle hand. She has a contempt for 
gossiping and tattling, and she has a disinterested 
spirit; indeed, she has such a head and heart as I 
do not find met together even among my equals. 


A LIFE CONTEST. 


child sometimes judges accurately what is 
A best for its own comfort, and when that 

proves to be the case, the wise parent agrees 
cheerfully. A Bangor, Maine, paper tells of a 
philosophical small boy who was willing to accept 
punishment, but insisted on preserving his inde- 
pendence. 


His mother dressed him up in a new flannel 
shirt and sent him to school. The shirt irritated 
his skin, and when he came home that night he 
was very cross for so small a boy, and declared 
that he and that flannel shirt must part company 
forever. 

The next morning, as his mother prepared to 
o~- him for school, the boy drew the line at the 
shirt. 

“No,” he said, firmly, “I don’t want to wear 
that shirt!” 

“If you will not wear it,” said his mother, “I 
shall send you back to bed.” 

Back to bed he went. Afternoon came. A 
neighbor went in to see him. The boy lay in bed 
wide awake, his cheeks flushed with the situation, 
but showing no signs of change of heart. 

“Don’t you want to go to school?” asked the 
neighbor. 














“School?’”’ was the reply. “I shall never go t 
school again.” 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“Yes; but I can’t. I’ve got to stay here.” 

“All your life?” 

“Yes’m,” was the re iy “all my life. I sha’n’ 
ever get up again, prob’ly.” 
ou 


What ¢ a mother’s heart do against s: 
philosophic an acceptance as this? What, bu 
go and buy the little bunch of pluck some shirt 
hat would not irritate him? 
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DOGS AS SCOUTS. 


aptain Steele, of the Sixth Infantry, afte 

( an experience of the conditions of warfar 

in the Philippines, strongly urges that dog 

should be attached to the army. Inthe Army an: 

Navy Journal he expresses the opinion that dog 

are the only scouts that can secure a small detac)) 

ment against ambush on the trails through thes 
tropical jungles. 


The bush is so dense that flankers are out of th 
question; and the trails are so crooked and ove) 
such rough territory that the point, at one or twv 
hundred yards, is out of sight of the main party. 
The insurgents lying in ambush usually, or oftei: 
let the point pass and open with a volley upon th: 
wagons and main body of the escort. They ope: 
from agperentty impenetrable jungle, and at : 
range from thirty to two hundred yards. The) 
fire one or two volleys, then usually run away. 
Sometimes never a man of them can be seen. 

The dogs, pointers or hounds, would need littl 
training. Their instinct for hunting and sniffing 
in every hole and corner would be sufficient t. 
justify their use. 

Captain Steele possesses a dog named Done, ani 
asserts that up to the date of writing no detacl 
ment with which it has been out has fallen into ai 
ambuscade. 

“He went with us last winter on Genera! 
Schwan’s long southern campaign,” says Captain 
Steele, “‘and lived for more than a month on scraps 
of hard bread and bacon. He covered six times 
as much ground every day as any man of the 
column, and is the friend of every soldier in my 
battalion.” 
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EXPOSING A FRAUD. 


ishonest holders of accident insurance 
D policies frequently put the companies 
physicians to needless trouble by claiming 
damage for trifling hurts, which under the 
law entitle them to nothing. Some deliberately 
practise fraud, says a physician quoted in the 
Atlanta Journal, and pretend to have ailments 
when they are sound in every part. 


A few days ago, says the physician, I was 
summoned to a hospital to examine a man who 
retended to have had his hearing totally 
estroyed by the premature explosion of a blast. 
I had an idea from the start that the man was 
shamming, but all the tests that I could a ply 
seemed to show that he was stone-deaf. Still I 
was not satisfied, and resolved to try a little 
strategy. 

Coaching the nurse beforehand how to act, | 
entered the room hastily and cried: “Quick, quick! 
The fire-extinguisher! Where is it? Never mind 
the deaf man! Save yourself!” 

Then we both rushed for the door; but the 
gomens was quicker than we were, and got out 

fore us. e had the g sense, however, to 
realize that the game was up, and he never 
appeared again. 


WHAT HE WAS THERE FOR. 


here is at least one court in the world, an 
T English Midland assizes, the judge of whic) 
is not afraid to say that black is black. The 
Birmingham Post gives the following glimpse of 
his method of dealing out justice: 


A respectable-looking man was in the court in 
the autumn session. The charge was theft. The 
aggregate value involved was considerable, and 
the plea was guilty, but it was alleged that there 
were extenuat ng circumstances. 

The defense introduced a medical expert to 
testify for the prisoner. He said that the self- 
confessed thief had kleptomania. 

“‘What’s that?” asked the judge, gravely. 

“Er—it’s—er—a disease, my lord,’ said the 
astonished expert. 

“What kind of a disease?” asked the judge. 

“Well, it’s a—er—a mental disease that causes 
the subject to ———— property not his own,” 
stammered the physician. 

‘“Makes him steal?” asked the judge. 

“Yes, my lord, that is generally the effect.” _ 

“I know the disease,” said his honor, a grim 
smile in his eyes. “I know the disease, and I am 
sent here to cure it.” 
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THE KING’S CUP OF TEA. 


he King of England can be cutting as wel! 
as courteous. For example, the New York 
Press cites an incident which occurred beforv 
the king came to the throne. 

At a large bazaar the prince, being tired, ha: 
entered the refreshment-room. He asked a well- 
known society beauty, who was performing thc 
réle of waitress, for a cup of tea. This was sooii 
brought to him, and smiling, he asked her how 


Y | much he owed her for it. 


“The price of the cup of tea, your royal highness, 
is half a crown ordinarily, but [taking a sip fron 
the teacup] when I drink from it the price is on 

n 


ea. 
“T see,” replied the prince, quietly, placing « 
inea on the table. en putting a half-crow: 
side it, he said: “The guinea liquidates my firs! 
debt, and now might I trouble you to bring me a): 
ordinary cup of tea, as I am thirsty?” - 
The society beauty was so overcome wil 
mortification that she could not bring the secon 
cup of tea, but got a friend to fill the order for he) 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Foam, fame,fume. 2. Thyme, tomb, tome 
tame. 3. Scene, sign, seine, soon. 4. Boned 
bind, bend, banned. 5. Line, lean, lone, lane. | 
Limb, lamb, loam, lime, loom,lame. 7. Nile, kno! 
nail, knell. 8. Neat, night, note, newt, knit. ‘ 
Wheat, white, whet, what, whit. 10. Field, fol 
failed, fooled. 11. am, some, same, Sam. 1 
Stair, star, store, steer, stir. 

2. Doge. Client. Climax. 
Enamel. Doily. Femur. 
Calash. Cruet. 

3. Saturn. Mars. Pan. Hebe. Castor (caste! 
Ceres (series). 

4. 1. Currant, current. 2. Tender. 

5. 1. Andrew, warden, wander, dew ran. 
Master, rest am, stream. 

6. 1. Fell, on—felon. 2. A, cross, tick—acrosti 
3. Bagdad. 

7. Pansy, panther, panic, panoply, panace. 
pannier, pancreas, pantomime, panegyric, pant: 


Droller) 


Elegy. 
Chale 


Crockery. 
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A VALENTINE FOR GRANDMA. 


*ve watered it and watched it grow; 
I’ve whispered ever, soft and low, 
“Q precious little plant of mine, 
Be ready for my valentine.” 


And now, with blossoms blue and fair, 

It goes to stand by grandma’s chair. 

O fragrant little flower of mine, 

Bloom sweetly for my valentine. mt : 
. S. B. 
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AN AGREEMENT. 


ey! for a penny that goes rolling up the hill, 
H And hey! fora nickel that blossoms on a vine ; 
But I’ll buy a sugar pearl 
For a dear little girl, 
If she’ll wear it on a ribbon and be my valentine. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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VALENTINES. 


*m as busy to-day as a body can be, 
I’ve a bird and a cat and a dog, and the three 
Know to-morrow is Valentine’s day. 
Some little love-token to each I must send, 
For | want they should know I am truly their 





friend ; 
They know what it means, for I’ve told them, you | 
see, 
And of course they’ll expect some remembrance | 
from me, 
So I’m making some valentines gay. | 
J. L. BRiTTon. 
® & 


JANIE’S VALENTINE. 


t isn’t made of paper, and it isn’t even white, 
And there’s not a single mite of lace about it— 
This valentine—the treasure!—that was sent to 
Janie Bright, | 
And she wonders how she ever did without it. 


It has a heart, that’s certain, but it isn’t made of 
gold, 
And there never was a single dart stuck in it; 
Tis a valentine that never was either bought or 
sold, 
But Janie loves it dearly every minute. 
When Janie first espied it, she cried, “Oh, is it 
mine ?”’ 
So cute it looked in Timmy Brown’s big mitten! 
1 wonder what made Timmy call it a valentine— 
This funny little February kitten! 
EMMA C. Down. 
*® © 


GRANDMA BEASLEY’S VALENTINES. 


'l’S very dreadful living where there are 
% no children!” sighed Mabel. 

“What do you call your brothers ?” 
asked her mother. 

“Oh, well, they’re just boys,”’ said 
Mabel. “Boys don’t care for valen- 
tines.” 

“If I were you I’d send them some,” 
stid mamma. “We'll pick out two nice ones 
from the catalogue for Ray and Laurie.” 

“l’m going to send a valentine to Grandma 
Beasley !”? exclaimed Mabel. “Nobody thinks 
to send valentines to grandmas, not even real 
ones, and I love Grandma Beasley just like a 
real grandma, even if she is only a ’dopted one.” 

“Yes, Grandma Beasley will like to get a 
valentine, I’m sure. But it must be something 
useful. Remember that she hasn’t anybody to 
give her money and buy her things, as my little 
girl has. Grandma Beasley is poor, I’m afraid.” | 

“Oh, goody! So I will! What’ll I give her 
for a useful valentine, mamma ?’”’ 

“You must decide that yourself, Mabel,” | 
said mamma, wondering what funny idea would | 





| as his valentine. 


Ray and 


pop into her little daughter’s head. 
Laurie always said, “Our Mabel does think of 
the queerest things !”” 

To mamma’s great surprise the boys took a 
lively interest in the plan, and said they would 


have some useful valentines for Grandma 
Beasley, too. 

And when Mabel was at the little white cot- 
tage where her “dear *dopted grandma’ lived, 
she couldn’t help talking around the subject. 

“Did you ever have any valentines, Grandma 
Beasley?” she would ask. Or, “ How would 
you like to get a whole lot of valentines? I 


| think useful valentines are the best for grown 


people, don’t you?” 

One evening the family had a great discussion 
about what the useful valentines should be. 

“T shall send her some jelly and some cake, 
and the red geranium that has just begun to 
bloom,” said mamma. 

“And I’m going to make her a hassock!” said 
Ray, who had had a tool-box for Christmas. 

“That will be fine. You may have that little 
piece left from the new stair carpet to cover the 
top with,” said mamma. 

“Only don’t make it wabbly, like you did 
mamma’s,” said Laurie, teasingly. He was 
cross because he couldn’t think what to choose 


“It isn’t fair to make fun of 
anything a boy tries his best at,” 
said mamma. “I am satisfied 
with my footstool.” 

“Why don’t you take her some 
of your nuts and apples, 
Laurie?” said Mabel. Laurie 
had a few apple-trees all his 
own, and had been very indus- 
trious in gathering nuts in the 
fall, so they could have “all they 
wanted for once” on winter 
evenings, he said. 

“Hurrah, so I will!’ he cried. 
“A splendid big basket of ’em!’ 

“But what is Mabel going to 
take?” asked papa. 

“T should like to give her a 
pair of shoes,” said Mabel, 
slowly. 

“Oh, jiminy! What a funny 
valentine !”’ exclaimed Ray, and 
Laurie doubled up with laughter, 
chuckling, “Shoes! Ilo, ho!” 

“IT mean—I saw a hole in the 
side of Grandma Beasley’s shoe, 
and the soles looked awful thin, 
and — and — mamma said useful 
valentines,” ‘explained Mabel, 
bravely. 

“Come over here, chick, and 


I’ll tell you how we can fix it,”’ so Mabel and | you the rest !”” She worked on very industriously, | mamma!” cried the boys. 


| thing like this: 
tion to the fact that we cannot buy the shoes, | 


papa retired to the corner for a little “confab.” 
“First,” said papa, “I must call your atten- 


for we don’t know the size.” 

“T could ask her,” interrupted Mabel. 
no, I couldn’t, for then she’d know.” 

“Why not give her the money? You could 
pin it inside a real valentine, all lace-paper and 
Cupids. You might write a little verse under 
it, telling her what it’s for. Let —me—see, 
how is this? 

“Tf you take this bill and cut it in two, 
Each half will buy you a nice warm shoe.” 
“Oh, how splendid!” cried Mabel. 


“Oh, 


as if thinking hard. Then papa continued: 


“Two nice warm shoes to wear in the cold; 
I hope they’ll last until you are old.” 





























“QO papa, please 
write yours down,” 
cried Mabel, ‘‘and 


CARRYING 


| 





pretty soon I'll tell | 


and when she had finished, the lines were some- 


If you take this bill and cut it in two, 
Each half will buy you a nice warm shoe. 
But no knife can cut our love in two, 
Because you love me, and I love you. 


The family applauded the little poet, and 


nobody even hinted that they had ever heard | 


anything resembling the last two lines. 
“How are you going to take the valentines to 
Grandma Beasley?” asked mamma, the day 
| before St. Valentine’s day. 
“Oh, easy enough. Carry ’em,” said Laurie. 


| make some lines,” and she screwed up her face | With all those big bundles.” 
“It’s too snowy for Mabel to walk,” began | I’ve had in sixty years! And real home-made 
mamma, going on quickly as Mabel’s face grew | poetry in it, too!’’ 





very sorrowful, “so why not take the toboggan ? 





“Now I’ll | “We don’t have to hide, for she’ll see us, anyway, | her apron pocket, and say: 
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4 
THE VALENTINES. 


Fasten a box for the things on the back, and 
Mabel can sit in front. Nero can draw it, you 
know.” 

“Hooray! You’re the best planner out, 
“So we will.” 

To say that Grandma Beasley was delighted 
when the little procession came along would be 
putting it mildly. The dear old lady was so 
excited and happy that she went about with her 
cap askew and two pairs of spectacles, one 
pushed up on her forehead, the other resting on 
her nose. 

Then she must cut the cake they had broughf, 
and treat them to Laurie’s nuts and apples, and 
fly over to the window to try the new footstool 
and pat the red geranium standing in the sun- 
shine. And in the midst of it she must stop a 
dozen times to take a valentine envelope out of 


“The blessed child! It’s the first valentine 


ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH, 
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HEN “DIMPLE FEET 
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ey TEER 
EO a ra Ree 


When Dimplefeet was Cupid 
His marksmanship was, fine ; 

His bow was made of willow branch, 
His arrows all of pine. 

And first he sent an arrow straight 
At mamma’s dress of blue. 


you're sweet,”’ said Dimplefeet, 


**And somebody loves you.”’ 


ZABAz& 


aimed at grandma’s, shoes. 


k then he 

Oh, mercy, how she jumped! 

Her cheek it turned from pale to red, 
Her heart it thumped and thumped. 


z: ava 


a= a 
IE DID 
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cS She caught the boy and Kissed him well, 
a Then ay away he flew, 

a “That means you're sweet,” said Dimplefeet, 
ue: **And somebody loves, you.” 

EY daadnn 
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e k then when Katie went to hang 
Her towels on the hedge, 
He crept up close and took good aim 
And hit her apron’s edge.. 
“That means you're sweet,” cried Dimplefeet, 
“If all the signs are true!” 
“Tis, you that’s swate,”’ said Irish Kate, 
“And every one loves you.” 
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CURRENT: EV NTS | 
re DANISH West INDIES. — Secretary 
Hay, for the United States, and Minister 
Brun, for Denmark, signed on January 24th a 
treaty providing for the cession of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States. The treaty 
transfers to the United States absolute sovereignty 
over the islands of St. Croix or Santa Cruz, St. 
John and St. Thomas, in consideration of a pay- 
ment of money, the amount of which is not yet 
officially disclosed. For the consummation of 
the sale, it is necessary not only that the Senate 
ratify the treaty, but that both houses of Congress 
approve the appropriation for the purchase. The 
three islands have a combined area of 127 square 
miles and a population of 32,000. They lie not 
far from Porto Rico, and command one of the 
main etitrances to the Caribbean. A treaty for 
their purchase was negotiatec more than 30 years 
ago, but was rejected by the Senate. Should the 
sale be now completed, the easternmost point of 
the territory of the United States will be the 
eastern tip of St. Croix, 64° 34’ west of Green- 
wich, and the westernmost the western extremity 
of the island of Balabac in the 
Philippines, 117° 3’ east of 
Greenwich, about 12,000 miles 
distant. 


NEWSEN ATOR.—To occupy 
the seat in the United States 
Senate made vacant by the recent | 
death of Mr. Sewell, the New 
Jersey Legislature has elected 
John F. Dryden. Mr. Dryden 





SENATOR ORYDEN. 


is 62 years old, and a Republican, like his 


predecessor. He is president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company and is identified with other 
lurge business interests, but has held no public 
office. as 

HE New EraA IN Cutna.— The change | 

which has taken place in the attitude of | 
China toward other powers was strikingly shown 
late last month when, for the first time since 
intercourse between China and other powers 
began, the foreign ministers at Pekin were 
received at audiences by the emperor as repre- 
sentatives of sovereigns equal in rank to himself. 
The audiences were given in the innermost large 
hall of the Forbidden City. At the first audience | 
the emperor sat upon a dais behind a table. The 
dowager empress was invisible. At the second | 
audience she occupied the throne. 








HE STATUS OF TUTUILA may have to be 

determined, as that of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines has been, by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. This little island of the 
Samoan group was acquired by the United 
States by an arrangement made with Great 
Britain and Germany, after the breaking up of 
the joint protectorate which the three powers 
had exercised over the islands. The question 
whether it is American territory had not been | 
raised until recently, when the entry of 20 | 
Samoan mats at the Honolulu custom - house | 
Brought the problem before the Treasury Depart- | 
ment. ‘The Treasury officials at first decided that | 
‘Tutuila is American territory, and that the mats | 
could come in free of duty; but afterward they 
reversed this decision. 





AN-AMERICAN ARBITRATION.—The P; 

American Conference at the City of Mexico, 
after weeks spent in efforts to reconcile conflicting 
opinions on the question of arbitration, agreed to 
accept the principles embodied in The Hague 
conventions of 1899.- In addition, certain of the 
delegations which favored compulsory arbitra- 
tion made an arrangement under which nations 
which are prepared to adopt that method of 
settling disputes can do so. 

NEW DEPARTMENT.—The Senate, January 

28th, by a unanimous vote, passed a bill to 
create a new executive department to be known 
as the Department of Commerce and Labor, with 
a Secretary of Commerce at its head. The 
department is designed to promote the foreign 
and domestic commerce, the mining, manufactur- 
ing, shipping and fishery industries, the labor 
interests and the transportation facilities of the 
United States; and various boards and bureaus 
having to do with those matters will be tnnn-| 
ferred from existing departments to the new one 
if the bill becomes law. 
Seine a DEATHS.—Camilla Urso, known in 
private life as Mrs. Frederick Luére, for 

50 years a popular violin-player, died recently in 
New York, aged 59 years.——Aubrey Thomas 
De Vere, the oldest and one of the most volumi- 
nous of the poets of the Victorian era, died 
January 2ist in London, aged 88. His first 
volume of verse was published 60 years ago. 
Rear-Admiral Lewis A. Kimberly, retired, of 
the United States navy, a former contributor to 
The Companion, died suddenly January 28th, 
aged 71. He won distinction in the Civil War 
as executive officer on the Hartford, Admiral 
Farragut’s flag-ship, and was in command of the 
American fleet at Apia, Samoa, in the great 
hurricane of 1889, when his flag-ship, the 
Trenton, was wrecked. 
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( THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





BEST LIST OF NEW PLAYS. 325 Nos. Dia- | 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. ( satalog 
free. T.8. D. , Pub., Dept.3, 


PLAY 


4 200 Different Postage Stamps. 
| Popular Stamp Album, board covers ......25¢. 


MEKEEL STAMP CO. (Dept. Y. C.) ST. moe | 
Stammerers and Stutterers, | 


The Pennsylvania Epatiéute offers you a setieal, | | 

permanent cure. Best best 

treatment, pure air, spring water, ideal “home. Ite. 

Ten States, also Canada, represented first year. Write 
book to CASPAR C. GARRIG' 


at once for yy UES, 
40th and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


at REIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 





[ont run] 

























aa Give = or Sic 


Packa o rieties) of our “Sunny 
South” ylower s if they will prom- 
ise to show our Catalogue to their parents 


and request careful examination of our 
vargain offers in choice weeds. 
T. J. KING CO., - Richmond, Va. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard fiatcher, 









tor 10c. office No. 
Oy PRES pices Ton co. 
Sture & Butalo, N.Y., Chicago, Ill, Boston, Mass., New York N. 


WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 


Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ° 

Reduced Prices. Don’ t buy until you 

see new 80-pp. Cat. B. MATLED FREE. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

122 BE. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 


$26.50 BUYS A BUGGY 
Le s top $88.50) of , very superior 


tire output of two _ enormous 
‘actories, sold Grect to 











Ni 2 


Sen) ra) 


SS R/ 
SK 





H# 
“A WE DEFY COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
Money back ifnot a Send for Cata.and Special Offer. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 260 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


Play Ball 


race—no matter 
what a boy —_ he always 
feels free in 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


Special size for boys. Price 
50 cts. at all dealers, or pair in 
latest design sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 

©, A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 
Box ¥74, Shirley, Massa. 






















_Zaam FREE © AGENTS 


“STAM $88 if Lorain jedi eri Remy 
7 Ehitat oe 10¢. ; oh. tens 12 Greece, 10¢. 
10 a ee 10c. 74 Siam, _ 1? 3 Uruguay, ie 8; 1006 
| mixed _25e. App proval sheets, free. 
Stamp Co., 2 Bromfeld St., Geston. 





Flat thin knife cuts loose a 
$2 Outfit free Exp. AF g ~ Dept a ¢ AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


| In a practical way under instructions of Railway 

ploye. g erators in femand. Students assisted to posi- 
tions. Write to N WILCOXS , Operator 

L. & N. and C, ‘3 ’. - Rys., Christiansburg, Ky. 








Big 





Se l0e Ee Formula VRE fyou rie tous 
Hen Incubator Co., B 197 Columbus, Ath 


to write for our witht free boo 
Tells how men wit =. cal tal 
ea Naske. ene Ser 





ARN or STEE REOETICON. 
McALLISTER, Mis , 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


TELEGRAPHY 




















taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (tele raphy and 
ne g), board and room, 6 months’ course $83 ‘ 
ne-hailf’ store x 001 0: 
ized 1874, » Catalog tree, Dedos’s tentinets, aiparaion, tad, 
20 EGCG G $93 2 
Fey LOSE Was for lt oda 
a4 |EGG!SI HATCHER 00., 
= | SIZE|S 1450 : 











in the West are 
RAILROAD graph operators. 
graph se 


here, and when competent we will help to stort, you 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
eee WwW zate fos i ¢ Cc: ptaiogne. _f School marae soars ole oe aris 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book cu pote cat> wey to. pay pomiage. 
Free to 
pte awa Buon, pr Adelaide ‘Bt, 1 rok Mick, Mich, 


EARN 














s beautiful Air Ri 
=o B. B. shot nearly At 
ile ; e, ee and reli- 

able, just the gun for mt 
prepeié to any boy who wil sell 18 het a our 
autiful scarf pins at 10c. each. to-day for instruc- 
tions. NEW ENG. SUPPLY CO., Box Prfa ty . Mansfield, Mass. 





lbealight and mag te mn 


rest. No more worry 

We Pay hatching. aaeieare The Peta- 

the luma regulates perfectly << |e amd J fer- 

Freight. tile egg. 4 sizes. Extalog five. ddress nearest office. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR co. . 

Box 95, Petaluma, California, or Box 95, Indianapolis, Ind, 








TO A LIMITED NUMBER. 
The Trustees are ready to consider poviics- 
tions for the Free ‘Scholars hips for 
Courses offered in Mechanical, Electrical Sta: 


tionary, Marine, Locomotive and Textile Engi- 


neering ; Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing; 
Mechanicai Drawing. Handbook on request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ) 











5,000,000 
‘* Hohner” 
Harmonicas |! 


SOLD EVERY YEAR. 
Hohner’s Greatest Novelty: 


—p cA ilill si 
MHOHNER 2 x ( 
CARTRIDGE | is 


tsa 


i: ieee 





CARTRIDGE HARP 


consisting of cartridge shell and a detachable 

‘Hohner ’’ Harmonica produces all effects from 
the softest tremolo to the most melodious tone. 
Price, 50 cents, by all leading dealers. 

The ** Hohner ’? Harmonica (or mouth-organ) 
is the most popular instrument made, because 
any one can play almost any tune on it with very 
little practice, and no end of enjoyment may be 
derived from its music, Professionals in all parts 
of the world prefer ‘* Hohner’’ Harmonicas to 
any other make, for their quality of tone and dura- 
ble construction. 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘*‘ Hohner’’ 
Harmonica, don’t purchase another make, but 
send his name and address and write for a circular. 


M. HOHNER, 354 Broadway, New York. 






















Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller. 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s own way. 


Uae cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 

tion effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds out 
the beauty muscles, and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats 
every portion of the face and neck 
perfectly, even to the “‘crow’s feet”’ 
in the corners of the eyes. 

tailed epoa receipt of peice, SOC. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 



























nd 
| preveid the Ee complete treatise on the sub ect of 





C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

































CANNONS TOY BLOCKS 


will build BIG teens, Stock, Coal 
or Flat Cars, Station, Merry Go 
Round, and lots ot other things. 

Indestructible—Helpful—Amusing 
pei, but BIG solid 











OULTRY PAPER FREE. 


Your name and —_ mailed to 
Reliable Poultry des Journal, ‘Guin lilinots, 
will bring you free sample with elegant full-page — 
color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a 
of standard fowls sereceea from oil painti 
Frank L. Sewell, Worl noes poultry 
sheey‘cigi 1x to 160 es month SAMPLE. a@ year. 
D TO-D FOR F 


Go in Training | 3 








fora High Salary 


We train young ple and busy men and women 

BY MAIL Ioher sa: laries and better positions. 

Booklet free. State position you desire. 

niemcaahs ~~ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Extract of 
Red Clover 


is the best remedy known 
for blood diseases, Such as 
Cancer, Salt Rheum, Rheu- 
matism, ‘oison, etc. 
Send for circular containing 
full information. 
ai NEEDHAM’S sone, 
51 Inter-Ocean Bldg. , Chicago. 


FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will se 



















1877. 


ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer on | 
to persons whom we have successfully treated t 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 








And Chain 
By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


(This Watch is solid Sil- j 
ver and fully warranted ; 


-_ or Elgin Gold W: ate h 
ain (Ladies? or, 
Gents ”); 7 lbs. for Boys 
Nickel Watch and Chain; 
10 lbs. for Crescent Camera; 
50 Ibs. for a Baker Folding 
Camera; 75 to 150 lbs. for Bi 
eycles. EXPRESS FREE, Write 
Jor Catalogue and particulars. 











FEB. 13, 1902 


7 H, GREGORY & SON 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

The origital introducers of Ail 
Deep Headand several 
new cabbage, are intro- 

S ducing a new variety that 

will take like 


wild fire 








ticulars. * Mich 
Kalam 





Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL~—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
A 6 to 8 weeks, and places you in 
y at once. Thoroughly 
practical and re remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 
ti , free of charge. Wri to-day for full par- 
igan Business Institute, 34 Institute 
mazoo, Mich. 


IENNEN'S S258 











mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Get Mennen's {the original). GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J 











W. G. Baker (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. © 








AES RIDER | AGENTS, WANTED 
\\ amp ple 1908 Bic 


1902 2 Models, $9 to $15 


els, high grade, $7 to Sil 
d Wheels 








allmakes and models, ‘ood as new, 

to t Ke Clearing 

le athaif --F cost. e ship to 

anyone on approvalandtendaystrial 
without a centin advance. 


EARN A BICYCLE aistributing 

1000 catalogues forus. Write at once 

for bargain list and our wonderful 
enecialoter toagents. Tires, equip- 

ment, sundries, all kinds, half re —y prices 


50-B, 
MEAD CYCLE OO. 0510.60.11. 


Are Quick To See 


Good Doctors are Quick to See and Appre- 
ciate Real Merit in New Medicines. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a discovery of 
great value to the medical profession and the 
public. They are an unfailing specific in all cases 
of dyspepsia and disordered digestion. 

Almost everybody’s digestion is disordered more 
or less, and the commonest thing they do for it 
is to take some one of the many so-called blood 














purifiers, which in many cases are merely strong 
cathartics. Such things are not needed. If the 


| organs are in a clogged condition, they need only 


a little help and they will right themselves. 
Catharties irritate the sensitive linings of the 
stomach and bowels, and often do more harm than 
good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The thing to 
do is to put the food in condition to be readily 
digested and assimilated. Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets do this perfectly. They partly digest 
what is eaten and give the stomach just the help 
it needs. They stimulate the secretion and ex- 
cretion of the digestive fluids and relieve the 
congested condition of the glands and mem- 
branes. They put the whole digestive system in 
condition to do its work. When that is done you 
need take no more tablets, unless you eat what 
does not agree with you. Then take one or two 
tablets — give them needed help and you will have 
no trouble. 

It is a common-sense medicine and a common- 
sense treatment, and it will cure every time. Not 
only cure the disease but cure the cause. Goes 
about it in a perfectly sensible and scientifie way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a book, but 
we don’t publish many of them. However — 

Mrs. E, M. Faith, of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., says: 
“T have taken all the Tablets I got of you and 
they have done their work well in my case, for | 
feel like a different person altogether. I don’t 
doubt if I had not got them I should have been at 
rest by this time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: “ Mr. White, 
of Canton, was telling me of your Dyspepsi« 
Tablets curing him of dyspepsia, from which h« 
had suffered for eight years. As I am a suffere) 
myself, I wish you to send me a package b) 
return mail.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: “ Your dys 
pepsia cure has worked wonders in my case. ! 
suffered for years from dyspepsia, but am now 
entirely cured, and enjoy life as I never hav 
before. I gladly recommend them.” 

It will cost 50c. to find out just how muc! 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will help you. Tr) 
them — that’s the best way to decide. 

All druggists sell them. A little book 0! 
stomach diseases will be mailed free by addressini: 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
























ere RIED DOCUMENTSIN TURKESTAN. 

In his explorations of Chinese Turkestan 
Dr. M. A. Stein has found, in some of the sand- 
covered towns and villages, many documents 
written on wooden tablets and carefully sealed, 
which, when deciphered, will probably throw 
much light upon the life of the people who 
formerly dwelt in this desert. The preservative 
properties of the sand have kept the ink black 
and the seals and binding-strings intact. The 
script in which the documents are written is of 
a still existing form known in India. Some of 
the buried towns are 100 miles from the present 
edge of the desert, and one of them covers, 
with its scattered ruins of dwellings and shrines, 
a space of 24 square miles, 


A QUEER ANIMAL OF MADAGASCAR.— 
One of the most peculiar members of the 
zreat family of the mammals is the ayeaye 
of Madagasear. In form it much resembles a 
squirrel, in size it is equal to a large cat, and it 
is so shy, stealthy and “ghostlike” in its move- 
ments that the natives 
think it is a kind of spirit 
and regard it with super- 
stitious dread. It is re- 
lated to the lemurs, but 
it differs from them 
in many points. Its! 
most remarkable pecu- 
liarity consists in the 
middle finger of its hands, 
which, instead of resem- 
bling the others, is, as 
Mr. Richard Lydekker says, “extremely thin 
and spider-like.” Living in the silent forests, 
the aye-aye possesses extraordinary acuteness of 
hearing, and apparently can locate, by the 
sounds they make in the trunks of trees, the 
wood-boring larvee on which it feeds. Chiseling 
away the wood with its teeth, the aye-aye 
inserts its remarkable middle finger to fork out | 
its victims. 








| ere 2 JAR PAPER IN MADAGASCAR.— 
The Antaimoro, one of the oldest tribes of | 
Madagascar, possess the secret of making, from | 
the pulp of a native shrub, a very beautiful and | 
enduring kind .of paper, resembling parchment. 
Each family possesses a few sheets of this 
paper, on which its chronicles and traditions 
are recorded, and the same paper is used for 
transcribing the laws of Mohammedanism. ‘The 
paper is said to have been invented in the} 
middle of the ninth century by a Mohammedan | 
shipwrecked on the coast, who desired to tran- | 
scribe his torn and water-soaked copy of the 
Koran in an enduring form. The Antaimoro | 
will only make the paper for sale when some | 


pressing necessity arises. 
D® SAD SEA WATER.—A new analysis of the | 
water of this famous lake, supposed to | 
cover the site of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
has recently been made by Mr. C. Ainsworth | 
Mitchell in England. He finds that the amount | 
of saline matter in solution in the water, instead | 
of being more than 46 per cent., as ene by | 
Lavoisier, is only between 24 and 2 25 per cent. | 
‘The percentage of common salt is 8.52, as against | 
2.8 in ordinary sea-water. While in ocean water 
there is seven times as much common salt as 
magnesium chloride, in Dead Sea water they are 
about equal in quantity. A gallon of distilled 
water weighs 10 pounds, a gallon of ocean water 
10% pounds, and a gallon of Dead Sea water 
2 pounds. 


xo 


52, 


HE TEEMING VEINS OF THE EARTH.— 

One of the most interesting results of 
practical geology in our time is the discovery 
of rich supplies of subterranean water under 
inany of the dry and desert regions of the earth. 
\ttention has frequently been called to the 
utilization of these discoveries in the western 
ind southwestern parts of the United -States, 
ind it appears that other lands are equally 
favored with hidden treasures of life-giving | 
vater. The Geological Survey of Queensland, | 
\ustralia, reports that south of the Gulf of | 
Carpentaria water-bearing strata occur at depths 
of 2,000 and 3,000 feet, from which Artesian 
vells draw supplies varying from 100,000 to | 
.00,000 gallons a day. 


UstT DEVILS” OF THE DESERT.— | 
Travellers in the celebrated Death Valley | 

vf California haye described the wonderful | 
ontortions of the sand-pillars that small whirl- | 
vinds sometimes send spinning across the hot | 
plain. Even more remarkable are the “dust 
levils” seen by Mr. H. F. Witherby, the | 
English explorer, in the valley of the White 
Nile. Sometimes two of these whirling columns, | 
yrating in opposite directions, meet, “and if | 
hey be well-matched the collision stops them | 
nd a struggle ensues as to which way they | 
hall twist. Gradually one gains the mastery, | 
ind the two combined begin to gyrate alike and | 
hen rush on together.” Some of these whirls 
vill strip the clothes from an Arab’s back, or 
wist a goat round and round like a top. 





COMPANION. 





Costa _ Ri duras, Me ete., and an 
ALBUM, tee Ae as. A splendid *pargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 0% commis- 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





DRESS Save One-Third 
any retail store can 
MILL. SAMPLES FREE, 
103 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 


GOODS im cost and have a 
possibly offer. A large ’ 
We cut any length desired. 
FOOD WILL DO IT. 


better selection than 
direct from 
line of handsome | 
TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 
MADE OVER A MAN OF SIXTY. 
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Food that will put the vigor of life into a man of 


sixty is worth knowing about. Mr. Chas. E. Allen 
of 5306 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa., says, 
“Five years ago, at the age of fifty-nme, I was 
advised by a friend to adopt rolled oats for my 
breakfast diet in the place of white bread. I fol- 
lowed the advice with some benefit, but was still 
troubled with heart weakness and general debility, 
requiring medicine from time to time; the bowels 
were also affected to an extent. 

“ About six months ago, while still half-sick and 
very weak, I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
Breakfast Food, and soon noticed an improvement 
in my general health, with the gradual disappear- 
ance of unfavorable symptoms. Heart palpitation 


| decreased, and a new feeling of vigor manifested 


itself in various ways. Tonics were no longer 
needed, bowels became natural, nerves were 
steady, and I seemed to have returned, in a great 


| 


degree, to the vigor of middle age. There has | 


also been a gain in flesh, my weight having 
increased from 137 to 151 pounds. 


“You are welcome to use my name if you desire | 


to publish this voluntary testimony.” 











Free! 


Two Original 
Blue Delft 
Dutch Cards 
Sent for two 2-cent 
stamps to cover postage, 
and = wit the cards 
(3x4 in. each) we send 
a. booklet containing a 
portrait of the Queen of 
Holland and some new 
and original recipes of 
delicacies that can be 

made with 


Bensdorp’ s 
Koren Cocoa. 


DUTCH 


This delicious double strength cocoa is always sold 
in yellow wrappedtins. To further introduce it we 
will forward a tree sample with cards and booklet, 


8S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 




















Dept. Y. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ERTS. 
NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT | 


rivals the most suc- 
cessful “home made” 
and absolutely out- 
classes the so-called 
“store” mince meat. 
It is compressed 
—sold in air-tight 
packages — not out 
of a pail or tub that 
has stood around ex- 
posed for weeks. 


10 cts. a package 


which makes two large 
pies. Valuable premium 
list enclosed. Beware of 
the “just-as-goods.” 

MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















r AN EASY WASH-DAY 











Dry ° 
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It is a Dangerous Task 
to hang large pictures — or 
small ones either —from a 
chair or step-ladder; dan- 
gerous to the person and 
picture and furniture. 
Reckon the probable cost 
of an accident before one 
happens, and avoid the risk 
by sending 25c. to-day for a 


“SO EASY” 


Picture Hanger. 
Onlya broom handleneeded 
to make it work perfectly 
on large or small pictures. 


Light— Strong—Simple 
“ —En tirely Ne ew. . 


Write us for information __ 
about it and what it does. “ 











BYARD MFG. CO., 
Box 921, New . . 
Liberal Terms to Agents. THE NEW WAY 
Keep Well. DALBY’S 





Knit Abdominal Bands 


for MEN and WOMEN. 
Pre re nts Y bowel 
trouble and Keeps You 
Well. Highly recom- 
mended by physicians 
all over the world. 
Thearmiesof Europe 
and other countries 
are commanded to 
usethem. Thousands 
worn by U. 8. 








Perfect 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Army. 


5 
Insist upon your dealer furnishing Dalby's, 
And if he will not, send us your name and measure 
and we will send, post-paid, to any address. 

Prices : Wool, Medium Wt., 50c. Wool, Heavy Wt., 75c. 
Silk and Wool, Medium Wt., $1.00., Gray or White 
THOMAS DALBY Co.. w atertow n, Mass. i 
Manufacturers of Knit Underwear. 
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FD)S PLANTS TDF 


Choicest 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Ours have been the standard of excellence for nearly 





IlWLDOUGLAS 
$4.50 


$ ke ned 
SHOES 


UNION MADE 


W. L. Douglas makex 
and sella more men’s 
| $3.00 and 83.40 
| shoes than any other 
two manufacturers 
| in the w = Y 





BECAUS 
W. L. he as $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes placed 


» by side with $5.00 
and $6.00 shoes of other 
| makes are found to be 
just as good in every 
way. They willoutwear 
two pairs of ordinary 
$3.00 | s 5O shoes. 
BEC. SE — 
His mien ation for the best $3.00 and $8 
in style, fit and wear is world-wide. 
W.L. DOUGLAS $4.00 SHOES CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
Notice increase of sales in table below 
1898 == 748, 706 Pairs. 


1899 —— 898,182 Pairs. 
1900 —1,259,754 Pairs. 


Business More Than Doubled in 4 Years. 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
SHOEMAKER 





0 shoes 


Ve 





an t shoe dealers every- 
where. Ms a tL The genuine always 
have W. Jas’ name and price 
ema on bottom. 
Made of the best imported and 
American leathers, including Patent 
Corona Kid, Corona Colt, and National 
Kangaroo. 








elets and Always Black 
mail 25c. extra 


Fast Color © 





half acentury. Direct deal will save you money. 

Valuable 168-page.catalogue e. Sen cae S Soe 

and see what values we give for a little mone We 

= eeds, Piants, Bulbs, Koses 
1 Trees,ete. Safe arrival and satisfaction 

fraranteed, Larger by ee or freight. 48 years. 

greenhouses. 1000 acr 
THE sroans & “HARRISON co., 
X 200, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Sia ror the distressing and often 

wy fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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It sounds improbable, butit will be a 
weekly reality if you will use an 


0. K. Rotary Washer. 


A modern, labor-sav- 
~ ing invention forwomen. 
It saves the clothes, too, 
and cleanses them thor- 
oughly and easily in 
half the time required 
by the wash-board 
method. Does away with 
all steam, odor and litter 
about the house. 

Write us for information about our modern method 
« of washing easily. 

« H. FP, Brammer Mig. Co., Davenport, lowa. 
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7 Rolled Plate 


Easy to button and un- 
button, when buttoned 
stays buttoned. It can- 
not break, 
aged from any cause, 
you get another with- 
out charge. 
* Story of a Collar Button” 
shows all styles, for pos- 
Ali dealers. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut Street, 


but if dam- 


ONE-PIECE 
oto 7% 3 
BUTTON 
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Advice 


Awriter in the Chaperone Ma; 


on Flannels, Blankets and Laces i insists 
on litle wringing for woollens and no 


rubbing for laces. 


Every intelligent 


woman has amethod of her own 
but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 


harder still with penny —cheap 


Washing powders. 


Have 


very much for all kinds of flannel garments 


soft and nice 


Am neve 
fabrics 
in all th 


rd with coarse things 
ings 


used Pearline a number of years. and like it 


They are 
after washing Mrs CT. 


Rev 


r without Pearline. Use it with the most delicate 


Find it satisfactory 


Mrs. Rev. G.E I 


earline —Safest and Easiest 


te} on Ghet% 





sest and Finest Fabrics. 


“wevrrerererervrvVvVesrST See eerye 








W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass 


-63 STORES - 5000 DEALERS «© 
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Men may come 
and men may 
go, but an 


Elgin 
Watch 


goes on forever. 








An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin’’ en- 

aved on the works. Send 
or free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Il. 
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Oh, My Throat! 


Don’t suffer with it; it isn’t necessary. Send 
a boy out with a quarter to get a bottle of 


Sloans finiment 


Apply phonsinetiy <0 Ge eutaite of the throat. 
You'll experience wonderful relief; we 
guarantee it. eep what's left over in case 
Fp have Lumbago, Sciatica, Lame Joints, 
Neuralgia, Cramps, Sprains, Stiff Neck, Side- 
Ache, Pains in Chest, Coughs or Toothache 
Use plenty. Don’t rub it. Pleasant sensa 
tion. No unpleasant odor. No soiled clothing 


Price 25, 


Larger Bottles, 50 Cents and $1. 
DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany St., BOSTON. 


Every- 
where. 























A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 

mailed free, together with a book about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a yéar, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weesty issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over olg nt—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are « gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scrfver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Pompanion. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


ri) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF COLDS. 


HIS is a subject of perennial interest 
and one about which much has 
been written, but with results dis- 
proportionally small, considering 
the consumption of ink. The truth 
is that a cold is due to an almost 
infinite variety of causes; some 
local, some general; some readily 
avoidable, some practically inevi- 
table ; and no one method will prove 
effective in all cases. 

Very few are the fortunate indi- 
viduals who never have colds, and most of those 
living in our northern climate must be resigned to 
having one or two in the course of the winter; but 
one who takes cold readily and often is not in a 
healthy condition, and should seek medical advice. 
The cause in such a case may be local, consisting 
in some malformation in the interior of the nose 
which keeps the mucous membrane in an irritable 
state. This fault in anatomical construction can 
usually be remedied by an operation which is 
seldom severe. But before resorting to this the 
general system should be questioned in order to 
determine whether or not the fault lies with that. 
Often this is the case, even when a nasal deformity 
also exists. 

One of the chief predisposing causes of a cold 
is a disordered digestion, especially intestinal 
digestion, as a result of overeating or the use of 
It has been said that an underfed man 
eannot catch cold, while an overfed one can 
scarcely avoid it. Whether this is strictly true or 
not, there is certainly some close relation between 
the digestive organs and the nose; and inaction 
of the bowels is a frequent forerunner of a cold. 

The adage that one “must stuff a cold and 
starve a fever” is pernicious—a cold is a fever, 
and one of the surest means of cutting it short is 
to take a laxative, abstain almost entirely from 
food for twenty-four hours, and drink two or three 
quarts of cool water. 

Another “popular remedy,” which is really an 
aggravator, is a “hot toddy” at bedtime. A hot 
drink, hot lemonade, for example, is good, and the 
subsequent sweat is good, if the sleeper does not 
throw off the bedeclothes the minute he drops 
off; but the alcoholic addition is not merely 
superfluous but injurious. Aleohol in any form 
predisposes to a cold and retards the cure of one 
already present. 

Cool bathing, deep breathing, daily exercise in 
the open air, fresh air in the house at all times 
and especially in the bedroom at night, abstemious 
living, and not letting waste materials accumulate 
in the body—these are the best means of removing 
one’s “tendency to catch cold.” 
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A FAVORITE SWISS GAME. 


f all the games practised by the hardy moun- 
taineers of Switzerland “hurnussing” is 
perhaps the least known in other countries; but 
so fascinating is the sport that an attempt is te be 
made to introduce it into the United States. It is 
thus deseribed by an interested observer of the 
game: 

The hurnuss is a small disk about two inches in 
diameter, much thicker in the middle than at the 
edges. When the game begins the hurnuss is laid 
on the raised end of a beam, the other end of 
which rests on the ground, the disk being placed 
so that its rim projects over the end of the beam. 
A sharp stroke with a rudder-like stick o1 the 
projecting edge of the disk sends it high up into 
the air. 

The players are divided into sides, strikers and 
eatchers. The endeavor of the catchers is to 
intercept the flying hurnuss by throwing short- 
handled flat shovels up into the probable line of 
its flight, and then to catch the intercepted disk 
with the hands as it falls. 

To insure a point to the catchers, the catching 
must be done within a marked space, a segment 
of a circle, beginning about twenty yards from 
the strikers, and widening more and more as the 
distance increases. If the hurnuss be not caught, 
it counts a point for the strikers; if caught, one 
for the catchers. 

Whenever the disk falls three times in succession 
outside of the marked space or when the hurnuss 
is caught the striker is out. 

As soon as all the strikers are out the catchers 
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take their places. Whichever side makes the 
most points wins the game. 

How difficult it is to catch the hurnuss may be 
guessed from the fact that the small disk is often 
pitched twenty yards high and two hundred yards 


| away; yet practised players manage to bring it 


down by throwing their paddles and intercepting 


| its flight. 
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OUTRAN THE GREYHOUND. 


A= who has just returned from the woods 
asserts his belief that a caribou can run 
faster than any other animal on legs. He bases 
his opinion on the experience of a friend of his 
who owns a greyhound that he believed could 
outrun any other animal. But the greyhound was 
left behind in a race.which the hunter likes to tell 
about, although the owner of the dog has less 
relish for the incident. 


One Soy the owner of the dog was boasting 
about it io an old guide. The guide promptly 
said he could find an animal that “would leave 
the dog so far behind that he would think he was 
anchored.” Eventually the guide succeeded in 
starting the dog after some caribou—a herd of 
four found standing like so many statues on the 
ice of one of the big ponds in the region along the 
West Branch of the Penobscot. 

The caribou trots, instead of running like most 
wild animals. There had been a good fall of 
snow, a rain which formed a thick crust, and then 
about three inches more snow. _It was the finest 
kind of surface for running, and when the grey- 
hound was let loose his owner confidently expected 
and openly predicted that he would easily over- 
take the ca ul. 

The dog started after them with the speed of a 
locomotive, and the caribou started, too. At first 
tog did not appear to be going very fast, but as 
the hound drew up on them they increased their 
yace. The hound was running his prettiest, and 

fore the caribou had had time to realize it he 
was right upon them. 4 

Then they woke up, and it was a sight to see 
them run. When t “y had fairly started they 
pulled away from the dog at such a pace that he 
seemed to be making no headway at all. He kept 
at it with good coura Re and great speed, but before 
the hound was half-way across the pond the 
earibou had reached the other side and disap- 
peared in the woods. 

The dog came back very much subdued in 
demeanor, and his master has since had less to 
say about the hound’s speed. 


* © 
STRIKING A BALANCE. 


e visit of the examiner is an event of impor- 

tance to a bank, and if there are any irregular- 
ities, an occasion of anxiety as well. Strange 
subterfuges are occasionally discovered, but it is 
not often an examiner stumbles upon anything at 
once so irregular and so honestly intended as the 
custom in a certain Southern country bank visited 
by former bank examiner James 8. Escott of 
Kentucky. The incident is told by the Louisville 
Dispatch. 


Ata small and rather primitive institution in a 
mountain town the examiner found a deficiency 
of one hundred dollars. Of course an explanation 
was demanded. 

After an eet at looking wise the cashier 
took one hundred dollars from a pitrese money- 
drawer. “There, that will fix it,” he remarked. 

‘““How will you enter that to make good the 
balance?” asked the examiner. 

The cashier looked bewildered, but finally said 
he wouldn’t enter it at all. 

“You see,” he remarked, “that drawer I just 
went into to make the balance is what we call the 
‘outs and over’ drawer. Whenever we’re out of 
balance we go to ‘outs and over’ to make things 
right. Then, again, when the sheet shows more 
cash than we ought to have, thessurplus goes to 
the drawer. Funny you all have never thought 
of that scheme in the big banks.” 
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A LEAP TO FAME. 


I" the Smithsonian Institution at Washington is 

a glass case containing a stuffed cat. A card 
tells why this particular cat is known to fame, 
and the story is as follows: 


Many years ago, while the Washington Monu- 
ment was still in an unfinished condition, an 
adventurous and Fg npn cat ascended the inte- 
rior of the shaft by means of the ropes and 
scaffolding. When the workmen arrived at the 
upper landing the next morning and ky = to 
prepare for the wy work, the cat took fright, 
and springing to the outer edge, took the lea 
of —_ hundred and sixty feet 


ow. 

In the descent, which was watched closely by 
two score of men, the cat spread herself out like 
a flying squirrel, fell slowly, and alighted as cats 
always do, on all fours. 

After turning over on the soil a few times as if 
dazed, she prepared to leave the grounds. She 
had got almost beyond the shadow of the monu- 
ment, when a dog belonging to one of the workmen 

ounced upon her and killed her, she of course not 

ing able to run as fast as usual after performing 
such an extraordinary feat. 

One of the men rescued the body of the cat, 
smoothed out her silky coat and turned the 
remains over to a representative of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who mounted the skin and 
placed it under the glass case. 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 


piece of bright class-room repartee comes from 

a Western college. The professor had been 

annoyed by the tardy entrance of a student into 

the lecture-room, and pointedly stopped talking 
until the man took his seat. 


After class the student went to the desk and 
apologized. 
“ep | watch was fifteen minutes out of the way, 
sir. It’s bothered me a good deal lately, but after 
this I shall put no more faith in it.” 

“Tt’s not faith you want in it,”’ replied the pro- 
fessor; “it’s works.” 


*® © 
A SCARCE ARTICLE. 


Parisian restaurant-keeper who had the honor 
of entertaining a Russian grand duke felt 
that the opportunity was one not to be neglected. 


When the duke came to settle his bill, he found 
a charge of twenty francs apiece, or nearly four 
dollars, for hothouse peaches. 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished nobleman. 
“Are hothouse peaches so scarce, then, even in 
midwinter ?” 

“Ta” replied the host, naively; “but grand 








dukes are.’ 








“ Brown’s lronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








$3 00 COASTER BRAKE. Fits any hub. 
e Address CANFIELD BRAKE Co., Corning, N.Y. 


STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 
* Borneo, China, Zam 
with album, only 10c, 1000 tine mixed, 20c, 
1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1901-2 List free, 

C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~RUSSIA—THE FAR 

IDNIGHT SUN EAST, 15th Tour. 
rst-Class. JUNE. Sweden, Petersburg, 

oscow, The Great Fair, Volga River, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, is, Sebastopol, Odessa, Buda- 

Pesth, Vienna, Munich, Tyrol (side trip to Italy), Swit- 
zerland, France Fogies . 12 eerne only. Address 
WM.T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., Boston. 
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The Best Gelatine 


Please let me prove this to you. 


I will Mail Free 


my book of seventy “‘ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People” if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If youcan’t do this send a 
two-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps the book 
and full pint sample. For 15c.the book and 
full two-quart package (two for 25¢c.). Pink 
color for fancy desserts in every large pack- 
age. A large package of Knox’s Gelatinewill 
make two quarts—a half-gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 80 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


























THE SOAP THAT CLEANS AND DISINFECTS 
—PURIFIES—AT ONE OPERATION 


“THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


| is the title of a most valuable and interesting 


illustrated booklet, and a copy should be in 
every American home. Mention THE YOUTH’s 
COMPANION and we will send it free. 

Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap sent 


by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or 
coin, if your dealer does not sell it. Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 





crops make more cus- 

tomers—so each year the 

crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
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A Treasure. 


Attractive woman could better part with her 
box of jewels than with her bottle of RUBIFOAM. 
rarest gems could not contribute to her 
beauty what this famous dentifrice gives. 


R | 
makes its own pearls and = 


sets them in ruby gums. 
A beautiful mouth is a 


greater treasure than 
costliest jewels :: :: 2: :: 


25c. Everywhere. Sample for 2c. stamp. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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ages, with the In-er-seal 





When you stop at the half-way 
house see that the oysters 
are accompanied With 


_ Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


“The oyster cracker with a taste to it.” 
Sold only in In-er-seal pack- 


mark design in red and white 
on each end of each package. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 




































THE VALIANT YEARS. 


he years move to their end like conquering 
souls, 

The valiant years, with trumpets at their lips 
And triumph on their brows; no dark eclipse 
Mars the high transport as they near the goals 
Appointed for their exit; grandly rolls 
rhe river of time (and wrecks of men and ships 
Nowise impede its progress), smoothly slips 
Under the dusky arch, and no bell tolls. 





Even as the years, so meets the day his doom,— | 
In purple clad, and on his shining brows 
\ crown of glory, wonderful, sublime. 
Friend, shall we fear the angel of the tomb? 
Lo, how the seasons pay their parting vows! 
rhe sunset hills are radiant; let us climb. 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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AN INSTRUCTIVE WALK. 


- he next best thing to having a remarkable 

E brain is realizing that you haven’t one,” 

an old gentleman recently observed, “and 

my nephew James has had to go to England to 
secure that advantage.” 

Being pressed for an explanation, he proceeded 
to relate with evident relish the tale of James’s 
awakening. 

“He’s always thought he knew more about 
everything than anybody could teach him, and 
a few hours’ casual glancing at any subject 
always fitted him to instruct people who had 
studied it for years. As nearly as I can make | 
out from his father’s statements, James told the 
English a number of ways in which they couid 
improve London, if they just set about it | 
according to his directions. 

“Well, it seems there’s what they call a ‘maze’ 
somewhere in London; you pay a penny or so 
for the privilege of getting lost in winding walks 
that are all tangled up with no apparent end or | 
beginning. ‘There’s a man who can guide people 
out if they call for him, but for a while they | 
generally wander about trying to find their way | 
alone. 

“Well, sir, James had bought a map of that 
maze and glanced it over, and one morning he 
proposed to take a party of friends who were 
stopping at the same place with him, to see this 
‘piece of foolishness.’ He mentioned that there | 
was really no puzzle about the thing; it was | 
‘only necessary to keep your head and your | 
bearings.’ 

“When they got inside the maze—well inside— 
they saw a lot of bewildered-looking people who | 
didn’t know which way to turn, but had still a | 
little too much pride to call the guide to help | 
them out. 

“Whenever James came upon any of these 
confused people he asked them with lofty polite- 
ness to ‘join his party if they liked, as he was 
only going to take a few turns in the maze and 
then go out.’ They accepted his invitation with 
one accord, and before long he had about thirty 
people in his train. After they had walked along 
cheerfully, turning and twisting as James directed 
for twenty minutes or so, my sister—James’s 
mother—suggested that she was quite ready to 
leave the maze. . 

“James said, ‘Very well; we will go back 
to the entrance at once.’ But ten minutes later 
my sister said, ‘James, there’s the same queer | 
stone we have passed twice before.’ James said | 
she was mistaken, of course, and took the next | 
turn with as much confidence as ever. 

“But my sister dropped her handkerchief 
purposely at that spot, and five minutes later she | 
picked it up again! By that time the outlying 
members of the procession had begun to make 
remarks of a distinctly uncomplimentary nature, 
aud James, as he wound his way, had the 
advantage of seeing himself as others saw him. 

‘He learned that there were many shades of 
stupidity between that of a lunatic and a block- 
head, and many different sorts of imposition 
from falsehood to blind conceit. 

“At last an old lady with a bag raised a shrill 
cry for the guide, and other voices presently 
joined hers, blending to make as urgent a call for 
assistance, my brother-in-law says, as it has ever 
been his fortune to hear. 

“The guide came quickly, and in about three 
tuinutes they were safely at the door. Then all 
the members of James’s party who had never 
ltuet him before insisted on saying good-by to 
hin, and telling him just how grateful they were | 
for his leadership. It was a trying time for | 
James, particularly as there was a young woman 
in his immediate party whom I understand he | 
h is been endeavoring to persuade to let him | 
direct her steps through life. | 





“But it did him good, there’s no doubt about 
that; for when they got to Paris, and met a man 
Wo asked James if he hadn’t found London 
a delightful place, my brother-in-law says James 
colored, but answered promptly, ‘It’s the most 
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DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 
Gee Thomas Hood wrote the “Song of the 
Shirt,” philanthropy has made brave 
attempts to improve the condition of the working 
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| instructive place 1 was ever in, sir;’ and then | 100 sure Zanzibar, China, etc. 1c; 8 | 
looked at his father, and closed his mouth, and STAMPS. Ee ee H eat 5 Rooms $75 
let the older man do all the talking, and never | ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. | 
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corrected or advised him once! Y 
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With THE NEVINS CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 

E. R. Crosby, Orleans, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 











man. The discouraging fact, met at once in the | 
study of factory laborers, is that the danger and 

disease to which they are exposed is often unavoid- | 
able—essential to the processes of their trade. 


Workers in chemicals often live among poison- 
ous gases ten hours a day. Refiners of mercury 
work in a deadly atmosphere, and if they remain 
in the work, die young. Cutlery-grinders get | 
“grinder’s consumption,” a disease of the lungs | 
that comes of breathing particles of steel-dust, | 
What to the uninformed might seem a clean and | 
wholesome occupation, the manufacture of pot- 
tery, is dangerous in many branches of the 
process. 

The Duchess of Sutherland makes a plea for 
reform among pottery-workers, which, even if 
it wins no practical response, is highly important 
as showing the increased care of thinking people | 
for the health of workmen. 

The chief danger in pottery manufacture is 
due to the use of lead in glazing and coloring. | 
Other processes, dispensing with lead, or treating | 
it so that it does not escape into the air, are | 
practicable, but for various reasons less con- | 
venient. Some English manufacturers are | 
already trying the less harmful methods, and 
all are supposed to furnish every possible remedy 
against lead-poisoning—clean, airy rooms, over- 
alls and head-dresses for employés, and suitable | 
facilities for washing. 

It is easy enough to rouse sympathy for men 
in occupations that are evidently and spectacu- 
larly dangerous, like the occupation of the | 
soldier, fireman or railroad man. But their claim | 
to consideration is really less than that of many | 
who work quietly at a bench, amid the unpic- | 
turesque dangers of disease. Among ‘some | 
classes of factory-workers the rate of mortality 
is higher than among firemen, freight brakemen, 
a = in other pursuits involving great risk 
of life. 





WAGNER AT THE PIANO. 


usic was not thought of in Richard Wagner’s | 
early education. “Two of my sisters | 
learned to play the pianoforte,” he says. “I | 
listened to them, but had no lessons myself. 
Then a tutor at last had to teach me, too, the 
piano.” 


seoweny Meo the earliest five-finger exercises, 
Wagner taught himself by ear and stealth the 
Freischitz overture, much to the disapproval 
of his music-master. 

“Oh, you’ll never amount to anything!” 
declared the irate master, who was a martinet. 

His sister Caecilie was present, and says that 
Richard bounded up at this pronouncement and 
thundered out, “You may go to Jericho with your 
piano-teaching! I sha’n’t play any more!’ 

“The man was right,’”’ continues Wagner. 
“Tn all my life I have never learned to play the 
piano properly. Thenceforth I played for my 
own amusement; nothing but overtures, wit 
the most fearful fingering. It was impossible 
for me to play a — clearly, and I conceived 
a just dread of all scales and runs.” Later, after 
first hearing Beethoven, -he writes: 

“TI know not what I really was intended for. 
I only remember that one evening I heard a 
symphony of Beethoven’s for the first time, and | 
that it set me into a fever. 1 fell ill, and on my 
recovery had become a musician. This circum- 
stance may haply account for the fact that, 
although in time I also made the acquaintance 
of other beautiful music, I yet have loved, have | 
honored, worshiped Beethoven above all else.” | 


| 
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VISITED HIS FATHER. 


Fay separation from relatives is the usual 

fate of dogs. Usually they seem not to 
regard this as a hardship for more than a few 
days at most; but a daily paper tells of one dog 
who seemed to have a real affection for his father, 
and paid regular visits to him. 


He lived in South Framingham, Massachusetts 
on a sixty-acre farm, and was in the habit of 
making an excursion once a week to the point 
where the highway from Worcester crosses the 
road on which the farm fronted. The spot lay 
a mile or so from his home, and when it was | 
reached he would await patiently the arrival | 
of his sire, who belonged to a cattle-dealer, and 
regularly, on that particular day in the week, 
passed the crossing on his journey tothe Brighton | 
market. 

The two dogs always met one another with | 
every mark of affection, and once in a while | 
the son would bring his sire home to dinner. | 

If, on such an occasion, there was nothing on | 
his special plate, he would straightway make it | 
manifest that in his opinion the guest should be | 
fed and also receive the welcome of the household. | 

The meeting took place without fail every | 
week until the old dog died, and then the young 
one was almost broken-hearted. 
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“IMPORTED.” 


lady who had recently returned from Europe | 
received a lesson which is more than funny, 
for it indicates in a rather striking way the 
growing mercantile importance of the United 
States. When she got home, says the New York | 
Times, she proudly exhibited to her daughter | 
a dozen arm-shields she had bought in Dublin. | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


“Look at the serviceable articles they turn out 
over there !’’ she exclaimed. 

Her daughter examined the shields closely | 
and laughed. Then she pointed to the trade- | 
mark of a manufacturing company just four 
blocks distant from the house where her mother 
had lived for thirty years. 
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Wood Oil) 
Polish. 


A Boon to Housekeepers. 


Be RY 
Pe RR 
This polish keeps the dust from rising, is not 
slippery like wax and does not scratch. Any one 
may apply it with a cloth. 
60 cts. a half gallon. 


Prices: 35 cts. a quart. 


THE BEST-KNOWN REPOLISHER AND 
BRIGHTENER. If your dealer does not keep it 
insist upon his getting it for you. 

Write at once for particulars. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Mfrs., 
103, 105, 107 Broad Street, Boston. | 


LIBERAL 
OFFER TO 
AGENTS. 


$1.00 a gallon. 




















Mrs. Dinsmore’s |) 
Cough and Croup Balsam 


| 
is no new Medicine, without merit, that is | 
only sold while the public have it called to | 
thelr attention by every form of printer’s ink. 
It has been manufactured and used in the Old | 
Country for years, and in America for 30, 
and has been most strongly advertised by 
parties that have used it, and our object now is 
to advertise it only enough to have it tried, as 
we know that every one that uses one bottle 
will sufficiently advertise it to all their friends. | 


PARENTS, 


don’t peril the lives of your little ones, when 
25 cents invested in a bottle of Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Balsam will stop the worst case of croup. 
Any Cough will find immediate relief, and all 
ordinary Coughs permanently cured in 
rom twelve to twenty-four hours, or 
money refunded. Sold everywhere. 
Price, 25 Cents per Bottle, 







































PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 







































Wheat Coffee 






































THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION’S 


Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of 
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Amateur 
Photographs 
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IS NOW 
OPEN 
and subscribers and friends are cor- ‘ 
dially invited to visit it at any time. 
Several thousand Photographs from 
all parts of the country are exhibited 
to the best advantage, and are con- 
sidered the most interesting and 
representative of progress in Amateur 
Photography yet displayed in The 
Companion’s series of exhibitions. 

















ie le 
The Photographs are on view 
daily, Sundays and holidays 
excepted, from eight to five. 


» » 


¥-+¥*¥ 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION LIBRARY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

















L. M. BROCK & CO., LYNN, MASS, 




































importer. 


fine teas. 


Sanborn. 


superior. 





HERE are Teas—and Teas. 
must choose with care. 
few cents you cannot afford to sac- 

rifice stimulating power. 
story is half told when you name the 
Some importers handle only 
The instant you speak 
High-Grade Teas you think of Chase & 
They are the largest receivers 
of fancy teas in the world. 
grocer for a Chase & Sanborn tea, insist 


upon it, and you are sure of something 





















You 


To save a 


After all, the 


of 


Ask your 











“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
— TEAS. — 
Burrato Cuop (F ormosa Oolong). 
HunG Kee Cuop (Formosa Oolong) 
Or.orr (Formosa Oolong) 
Kou-t-noor (English Breakfast). 
Orance Pexor (India & Ceylon) 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 














PATRONS OF THE 


Old Carpet House 


-. OF ... 


Joel Goldthwait G Co. 


are reminded that the entire stock of Merchandise, Firm 
Name, Accounts and Business have been consolidated with the 





John H. Pray & Sons Company 











Beginning Jan. 1, 1902, all accounts are payable at the Pray 
Building, 658 Washington St., nearly opposite Boylston St. 
The following surviving partners and corps of salesmen have associated 
themselves with the Pray & Sons Company, and will be pleased to show their 


business friends and customers the same careful attention as in years past: 


WILLIAM H. BLODGETT. 
WALTER J. WELLINGTON. 
EDMUND E. STILES. 
JOHN D. BERRAN. 
WILLIAM F. FITZGERALD. 
PHILIP J. BRANDON. 




















Boston, Fanuary 1, 1902. 
A NEW (Satasecscaseca 


EAR HYGIENIC COUCH 


By selling $9.60 worth, 24 lbs. Baker’s Baking Powder 


among your friends and neighbors. The cash Fane of the Couch 
alone is $12.00. It is a beautiful piece of furniture made by 
latest improved methods, size 25 inches wide and 6 feet ~~ 

It contains thirty-six 

double conical tem- 
ns steel springs, 
ercoiled at top and 
bottom into steel wov- 
en wire fabrics. It 
is made so that the 
springs will never 
come through the up- 
hoistering, and it has 
a full spring edge. 
The colors are Dark 
Wine, Crimson, Myrtle 
Green, Brown and Blue, and it is not only the most comfortable couch made, but it will adorn 
any home. It is called hygienic because light and air are freely admitted, and there are no 
dark enclosed spaces where dust and dirt may accumulate and diseases germinate. We 
make this most liberal offer to further introduce and spread the sale of Baker’s Baking 
Powder. We want every housewife inthe United States to be familiar with Baker’s Baking 
Powder and every home to earn one of these magnificent Couches. Send postal for order- 
sheetand particulars. If you want a sample pound of baking powder send 4oc. in stamps. 


If you would rather sell half tea and half baking powder you may sell 12 Ibs, Chinese 
Blend Tea at 6oc. per pound and 12 lbs, Baker’s Baking Powder at 40c. per pound. If you 
send cash in advance the goods and baking powder will be shipped same day order is 
received and Mr. Baker will pay the freight on both. 

We will mail you a free Catalogue of 132 pages illustrating hundreds of other premiums 
such as Bicycles, Watches, Cameras, Desks, Tables, Games, Toys, Crockery and Glass- 
ware, Kitchen Goods, Sewing Machines, Lamps, Silverware, etc. Mr. Baker pays the 
freight on all cash orders. Write to-day. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
















APIOCA is the root of a trop- 

ical plant—with all the flavor 

and aroma and richness of the 
sun, soil and atmosphere. It is an 
article of food, the merits of which 
are scarcely yet realized. 


Preeminent among tapiocas stands 


The H-O Co.’s Tapioca, “guaranteed” 














olonial Spits 


TRADE MARK 
A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and 
clear as crystal. 


ae 38 The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 
coffee urns, etc. 


Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

































A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 
Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 
Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send 
us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 
carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty 
souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


4 al BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
-° 3 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 
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GAS a Special Reward for securing new subscriptions we have in- 
vented a Pocket Tool Knife, as illustrated in this cut. Nothing 
like it has ever before been made. You will notice that it has 
a clip blade, a saw, also a reamer for making holes in leather, 
and a draw-shave blade. The draw-shave blade is so practical and 
useful that it is a wonder no one ever before thought of it. With it delicate 
work can be done that cannot be done with an ordinary knife-blade. No 
tool knife selling at $3.00 will compare in quality of manufacture and usefulness 
to the Knife we here offer you. It is made for Companion subscribers exclusively. 
Each cutting blade is made by hand by an expert blade-maker of thirty years’ experience. The 
quality of the steel used is the very finest grade of bar steel, tempered by a special process known 
For the past five years we have used knives 4. cnomeeon 
made by this firm. Not even the celebrated Wostenholm knives 
- are superior in cutting qualities and durability to blades made by the Lockwoods. 
The saw is made with special care. The teeth are not stamped out, as is 
usually done, but are hand-cut. With this Knife you have quite a 
=== tool-chest in your pocket, ready for almost any emergency. 


THE O FF EK One of these useful Knives will be sent to any Companion 
e subscriber who will secure one new subscription to The 


only to the makers. 
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Botstord Kempston, 


Congress St., Chicago, mu. ©@ 
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PATENT ALLOWED. 
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TOOL KNIFE. 









USED AS A DRAW-SHave. THE DEMAND FOR THESE KNIVES IS VERY GREAT. THERE IS A DELAY OF A FEW DAYS IN PUTTING 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON THE KNIFE. WE SHALL, HOWEVER, FILL ALL ORDERS IN THEIR TURN. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
tact first pataperuninnserennpeemnind yarn flyers 





Knife is 8 cts. Its price is $2.00, but it is not offered for sale. It can only be obtained by securing 
a new subscription to The Companion. Send us your name and address, and it will be put on the Knife 

free of charge. No name now standing to your credit can apply on this Special Offer. This Knife Offer 
applies only to new subscribers obtained between January 16 and April 10, 1902. 


Companion before April 10, 1902. The postage on the 











